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Chapel of Our Lady of the Snows, Waitsfield, Vermont 


Francis Robinson, New York City—architect 


Interior, vestments, altar cloth, by Robert Bonnette, Marywood Studi 


Crucifix by Gerald Bonnette 
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EVALUATING the progress of 
. religious art and architecture in the 
Jnited States and in attempting to 
ompare it with what is done in some 
huropean countries, we must admit 
hat such a comparison has seldom been 
o our advantage. One of the difficulties 
ies in the very size of our country; 
listinct achievements are scattered to 
he four corners of the land and so not 
ways easily identifiable by all of us. 
Another difficulty results from our too- 
ecent emancipation from the nostalgia 
or European norms and the fact that 
cent, and somewhat glamorous, ex- 
amples of religious architecture have 
yeen tied to this nostalgic yoke. Cen- 
uries of culture in Europe created a 
slimate of art which made possible the 
marvelous flowering of recent decades 
while here we have had to fight off the 
accumulated architectural aberrations 
through which we attempted to fill the 
yacuum of our artistic life. But the pic- 
‘ure is not all black and white, and even 
n Europe there can be found examples 
of recent work that cannot avoid the 
tag of mediocrity. Nor must we forget 
that the examples of superior European 
work have been widely publicized, 
largely because of the eminence of cer- 
fain artists and the readiness of govern- 
mental authorities to capitalize on such 
valuable national assets. In this field too, 
we in the United States are at a disad- 
vantage, since we do not have any 
sovernmental agency capable of spread- 
ing an aura of authority over the artistic 
scene. In the present state of affairs and 
in view of certain rather absurd state- 
ments in Congress this absence of a 
sovernmental agency may well be a 
blessing. 


Editorial 


Even if this comparison has not yet 
been to our advantage, we can take a 
measure of satisfaction in recent devel- 
opments of modest proportions, and the 
scorn of emancipation will bear fruit in 
the not-too-distant future. Some critics 
of our religious art too often base their 
judgment purely on esthetic values, and 
forget what is truly the operative ele- 
ment in the coming flowering of religious 
art and architecture in this country — 
the liturgy. Not merely a set of rules, of 
rubrics, but the spirit and all the in- 
tangibles now watering our liturgical 
consciousness. It is a slow process but 
one that can bring /ife to all the arts. 

It is for this reason that we welcome 
the opportunity to pay tribute, in this 
issue, to the modest yet significant work 
that has been done in recent years in the 
diocese of Burlington, Vermont. We are 
prone to seek our vicarious enjoyment 
of architecture from those examples 
that catch the eye in terms of bigness, 
gaudiness, or archeological reference, 
and we forget, or seldom hear about, 
other achievements in small towns — 
achievements whose merit lies in quality 
of execution, in an economy of means, 
and in a sensitive adherence to liturgical 
appreciation. The difference between 
these approaches may be likened to the 
difference between the subtlety and 
delicacy of a Bach fugue and the raucous 
cacophony of Tin Pan Alley. 


THE illustrations in this issue are the 
result of a deliberate editorial choice, 
after considerable travel through the 
State, as indicated on the map. That all 
is not of the same order of excellence in 
Vermont will be obvious to anyone who 
is aware of the vagaries of human na- 


ture, and the few examples of vandalism 
illustrated are evidence that ignorance 
— to use the most charitable word — is 
rampant in some corners of the land. 
The corrective may come from the work 
of the two commissions established by 
the Ordinary of the diocese — the 
building commission and the commis- 
sion for the liturgical apostolate. The 
members of these commissions have 
contributed the articles in this issue. 
Close reading of these texts can lead to a 
deeper appreciation of basic norms of 
religious art, and all within the disci- 
pline inherent in the liturgy. 

An encouraging aspect of the work 
executed in a number of these small 
Vermont churches is the fact that the 
designer has sought out and has dealt 
directly with artists who, in turn, col- 
laborated to the fullest extent and 
within the scope of modest budgets. It 
has often been claimed, in this quar- 
terly, that a great number of artist- 
craftsmen are abroad in the land who 
wait for a sympathetic approach. We 
have gone beyond the days when salva- 
tion seemed to come entirely from the 
catalogue. 

With patience, some ingenuity, the 
generosity that comes from understand- 
ing and the desire to have the best work 
in our churches, it should be quite pos- 
sible to find artists, in Vermont as else- 
where, to add their talents to the sum 
total of achievements to date. The 
modest and comparatively inexpensive 
objects of religious art illustrated in 
this issue are proof that intelligence 
and talent are easily a match for the 
often vulgar excesses of mediocrity. 

At the moment, then, our spotlight is 
on Vermont. 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: This church 
is the house of God and the gate 
of heaven. Such a church as this must 
stir our faith for our Lord. I would con- 
gratulate the pastor and parish who 
have made possible the restoring of this 
building to real beauty. As the psalmist 
said: “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty 
of thy house; and the place where thy 
glory dwelleth.” The church, then, is 
not just a meeting place nor a place to 
enshrine a pulpit, but it is rather a place 
for worship. 

The Church has always tried to erect 
beautiful edifices. Such may be seen in 
its magnificent temples, its cathedrals 
and even in small churches here in 
Vermont. The faith that inspired the 
building of Saint Peter’s in Rome can 
and must be just as real in Vermont. It 
has always been the mind of the Church 
to give to God a fitting setting for His 
sacrifice such as you have here. 

This church of The Holy Name of 
Mary turns our thoughts unconsciously 
to God by its simple and effective 
presentation. Through its simplicity we 
are led to Him, through the beauty of 
the surroundings we realize the reason 
for having a church. Some people do 
not want any change. I know that at 
one time I myself went through this 
experience, and the newness was strange 
until I became familiar with the change. 
But since we must change and bring 
things into a new light and a newness of 
presentation we must always strive to 
give to God the very best. In this regard 
artists are slaves to God, trying to make 
all for His service and glory. The ar- 
tist’s presentation must therefore glorify 
God and stir faith. 


I DO not know what kind of an altar 
you had here before, but the altar you 
have now is proper. An altar should 
catch our eye first when we come into 
a church. On the altar is placed the 
tabernacle where our Divine Lord re- 


* Address delivered by the Bishop of the 
diocese of Burlington at the blessing of the 
church of the Holy Name of Mary, Proctors- 
ville, Vermont, October 6, 1957. 
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sides — this too must be a focal point. 
This is the true mind of the Church. 
Again, some people are disappointed by 
the lack of ornament such as one might 
see coming from Hollywood. If we allow 
ourselves to be taken up with ornament, 
we tend to forget the truth and become 
artificial, and in becoming artificial we 
become less human, less lovable, and 
less acceptable in the eyes of God. If art 
becomes merely glamorous then the 
churches become museums, sterile, and 
we find it hard to become conscious that 
a church is the house of God. Instead of 
God’s house it becomes man’s house. 

The mass is the only thing that mat- 
ters, for it is Calvary continued in time 
for all of God’s children. If a church is 
built in the mind of Holy Mother 
Church, it is built around the altar, for 
the altar, and because of the altar. 


"THIS church of the Holy Name of 
Mary is one of the oldest in the area. 
People have worshipped here for many 
generations. It will serve as an inspira- 
tion for many generations to come. In 
future ages, when people visit this 
church, I am sure they will say: Here 
somebody loved Our Lord; here some- 


Mystery and Maturity 
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T WHAT point does it become 
possible for a person to look beyond 
his present concerns? to become aware 
of himself as the director of his own life? 
to find support in his struggle to realize 
ideals? to move toward a wholeness of 
view? to respond to the Christian 
vocation? 

And what, if anything, has a study of 
the liturgy to do with these possibilities? 
Shall we say that a liturgy course is the 
solution for all the problems of human 
maturing? Or should we remember 
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one gave love, heart, art, and faith fdg 
the glory of God. 

We use modern art to return to thl 
fundamental idea of a church — a plac 
where God is glorified. A church is thh 
place where we begin our spiritual lif 
in baptism. Here we attend holy mass 
here we receive the sacraments; h 
after spending our lives with the 
as the center of our worship, we 2 
buried. The church, then, has a ve 
special place in our lives — we pour ou 
our feelings here, we are joyful, we ari 
sad, we find salvation centered aro no 
the sacramental life. } 

In developing love for your chure 
remember that we must love the Uni + 
versal Church. We are all members a 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Too o; ee 
we think that the Church is only for ui 
and for our particular piety. Rememie ef 
that Christ wants all mankind. Do ali 
in your power then to bring others fron 
outside the fold here in order to edify 
them. Have a sense of obedience 
Mother Church. 

So my dear parishioners, I hope that 
God will bless you and all your beloved: 
And may this church be the channel o 
grace for all of you. 
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that it is the liturgy as worship and nc 
a study of liturgical forms which h 
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been declared the primary source ¢ 
the true Christian spirit? Shall we at 


*Cathleen M. Going is a member of the 
Diocesan Liturgical Commission, B.A. fro: 
Albertus Magnus, M.A. and Ph.D. in Theology 
from Saint Mary’s College graduate school ¢ 
sacred theology at South Bend. At present, she 
is a member of the faculty at Trinity College, 
Burlington, Vermont, and one of the directot 
of the Thomas More Institute, Montrez al, 
Canada. 
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east say that study of the liturgy is 
he much-desired integrating factor in 
atholic higher education? Or shall 
€ simply see in how broad a context 
tudy of the liturgy might be pursued? 

Presuming that the educative power 
pf actual worship is to be considered in 
another place, we will examine here 
ome of the demands which prepara- 
ion for intelligent worship might make 
upon the college student and teacher, 
and ponder the deep human interests 
nvolved. 

An approach to sacred scripture is 
learly central in such a preparation. 
The great saving acts of God in history, 
arrated in responsive faith by the 
piblical writers, are the basis of the 
iturgy, which gives to these events 
heir cultic expression. Inversely, the 
sultic expression of the experiences of 
he people of God has shaped many a 
passage of scripture. How, then, shall 
anyone pray with words from Isaias or 
Daniel or the psalms or Job — or Mat- 
hew, for that matter — unless he is 
aware of the relevance to him of these 
blder encounters with God and of the 
ontinuity between, for example, the 
svent of the Exodus and the event of a 
baptism? 

And what steps toward maturity can 
be taken here? A whole approach to 
sound scholarship can be shown the 
student as he is made aware of the 
ppen-ness of mind with which it has 
been necessary for scripture scholars 
to pursue their studies. New questioning 
must articulate dissatisfaction with the 
ncompleteness of one’s present under- 
standing, a dissatisfaction especially ap- 
propriate to any particular grasp of 
nexhaustible divine revelation, but also 
indispensable as precursor to any ad- 
rance in human understanding. Fur- 
her, that such inquiry is possible and 
uecessary in regard to our religious 
onvictions — an area in which we are 
wonderfully inclined to rest behind a 
definition of mystery which can dis- 
pense us from the task of trying to un- 
derstand —is a realization of great 
moment, both because of what it de- 
nands and of what it makes possible 
by the very demanding. 

In passing, though the approach to 
scripture as literature deserves more 
comment, one might remark that a 
disinclination to dissect any artistic 
york and to read “out of context” 
should follow from a sound introduction 
to reading scripture. In passing also — 
one is confronted with the function of 
he aesthetic in human development 


by any consideration of the liturgical 
arts. 


INSEPARABLE from a study of the 
liturgy and of its biblical core will be a 
sense of history — that is, an awareness 
of a past which flows into our present 
and carries it to the fulfillment of a pur- 
pose in the future. We can become re- 
flexively aware that this is our sense of 
the importance of time, and see that it zs 
ours precisely because of the Israelite 
vision of history under God. Included in 
an approach to scripture will be a real- 
ization that history is not basically the 
reporting of facts but the record of what 
a mind has seen as meaningful in events. 
What this awareness can mean in phi- 
losophy will be obvious to anyone who 
has tried to make clear that the human 
mind grasps reality through its reason- 
able affirmations, not through collision 
with so-called objective reality. 

Also in regard to history: an aware- 
ness that the liturgy has developed its 
forms over the centuries, and that these 
forms even at the present differ from 
rite to rite, will make possible a com- 
plementary awareness of the nature of 
the Church as a continuation of the In- 
carnation —a nature which grounds 
the possibilities of change in the struc- 
ture of the Church’s worship. 

What is grasped partially though not 
wholly, what is too full a reality to be 
easily held onto and satisfactorily ex- 
pressed by an incarnate spirit, is the 
proper field of symbols, of signs; these 
must carry a burden of meaning to in- 
telligence and make possible, by support 
of the psychic level, a direction of life 
toward goals which are not tangible yet 
are somehow to be attained by human 
beings in their wholeness. What must be 
seen in psychology about the several 
levels of human activity and the de- 
pendence of reasonable choice of images 
is seen also in the liturgy, with all its 
symbolic support for thoughtful and 
loving worship. 


‘THE line of thought we are following 
does not suggest that the problems of all 
branches of human inquiry would some- 
how have been already solved if one had 
first studied liturgy. Nor does it presume 
that the student of liturgy is already 
familiar with the fields of philosophy, 
history, literature, psychology, and art. 
It does mean to suggest that the prob- 
lems fundamental to these fields are met 
in a consideration of worship, and the 
open-ness demanded by the liturgy is 
an indispensable condition of human 
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growth. And perhaps it means to sug- 
gest that the teacher of liturgy should be 
familiar with these fields — and not as 
“fields”? to be learned but as personally 
accumulated insights immensely im- 
portant to the business of human living. 

For the assumption behind these 
statements has been that human under- 
standing is important; further, that it is 
important not just in some humanist 
sense, however valid, nor as part of an 
image of the Christian life as stratified 
into “the merely natural’? and ‘“‘the 
supernatural.” For in fact the goal of 
human life is the vision of God, which 
means nothing if it does not mean that 
human understanding is important then 
and now — unless, of course, the goal 
could be totally unrelated to what a 
person becomes himself. 

The process of human development is 
always sparked, the human spirit is 
always lured toward becoming what it 
can be, by mystery. We speak, for ex- 
ample, of the mystery of love, which 
keeps human beings aware that they 
have not yet exhausted the riches of 
another personality, keeps them moving 
toward insights which they do not now 
have about each other but which, 
thanks to their recognition of mystery, 
they do know can still be obtained. 

Lest the opening questions seem ir- 
relevant to the discussion as it has pro- 
ceeded, we might think at once of the 
role of mystery in human maturing and 
of the role of the Mystery of Christ in 
human maturing toward God, toward 
the unexhausted riches of the divine 
personality; for these are, in the actual 
divine order of things, not two processes 
of maturing but one. And the liturgy 
studied can prepare the student for that 
human celebration of the mystery which 
is the liturgy. 
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The Primacy of the Liturgy in Church Art 


HE liturgy of the Church, which 

originated at the last supper, de- 
mands by its very nature that the per- 
fect act of worship be a public one. 
The canon of the mass records the words 
of Our Lord in the following terms: 
“Tn like manner, when He had supped, 
taking also this goodly cup into His 
holy and worshipful hands, and giving 
thanks to thee, He blessed it, and gave 
it to his disciples, saying: Take, all of 
you, and drink of this, FOR THIS IS THE 
CHALICE OF MY BLOOD, OF THE NEW 
AND EVERLASTING COVENANT, A MYSTERY 
OF FAITH. IT SHALL BE SHED FOR YOU 
AND MANY OTHERS, SO THAT SINS MAY BE 
FORGIVEN.” The “‘all of you’’ stresses 
that this action is to be participated in 
by the whole assembly present. The 
people of God are directed to gather 
together in everlasting covenant, and as 
with one voice to offer the central 
mystery of faith. 

In the early beginning of the Church 
the re-enactment of the last supper 
took place in much the same manner as 
Christ had performed it. A family meal, 
called the agape or love feast, was par- 
taken of by the Christian community. 
Seated around a large table the com- 
mon action of people supping together 
set the tone, clearly evincing the mean- 
ing and import of the mystery of faith. 
Here the action of consecration by the 
priest had a direct connection with the 
primary human need of the consump- 
tion of food. The social nature of man 
also became self-evident. As Saint Paul 
said: “We are of one body because we 
partake of the same flesh and blood of 
the Lord.” (I Cor. 10,16/18) Hence 
it was apparent to the assembled com- 
munity that they were united not only 
in a physical sense but also in a truly 
spiritual manner. Little wonder, then, 
that the early Church saw illustrious 
martyrs gladly willing to die for the 
Lord. Their sacrifice was not offered in 
isolation but in communion with the 
entire Christian body. 

As the Christian body grew it became 
necessary to build larger assembly halls 
which came to be known as ecclesiae or 
churches — gathering places for a mul- 
titude of people. By the time of the 
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peace of Constantine, churches became 
distinctively religious public edifices 
with appointments for the celebration of 
the divine liturgy and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. Christians were 
thus introduced to the usage of works 
of art which must be capable of induc- 
ing instruction and devotion among the 
faithful who assemble to take part in 
public worship or to pray before the 
images which were visible reminders 
of the invisible. Such art has been called 
sacred because it deals with the physical 
means which dispose towards sanctity. 
It has also been called /iturgical art, for 
it is precisely owing to its effect upon 
people rather than exclusively for itself 
that a work of art destined for a church 
is to be conceived. Such artifacts have 
an essentially catechetical function, and 
they are indeed exposed to the public 
veneration of the community. 


THERE can be no doubt about the 
purpose of liturgical art in the tradi- 
tional (not conventional) direction of 
Holy Mother Church. For the mind of 
the Church, first of all, is the guidance 
of the society of the faithful toward the 
general good of the community, and 
then only to consider the particular 
artistic requirements of an individual. 
Hence, to fulfill the requirements of 
specifically liturgical art it is imperative 
that works of art must be achieved only 
by the exercise of disciplined spiritual 
inspiration and proper craftsmanship. 

In producing a work of “liturgical” 
art the artist is engaged in the making of 
a utility, something to be used. In this 
respect mere pleasure is not useful. A 
taste for antique furniture or exotic 
chinaware, for example, would not 
usually fall into the category of utility, 
since the esthetic or sentimental appre- 


* Robert W. Bonnette, designer and artist, 
is a graduate of Saint Michael’s College in 
Winooski Park, Vermont. He has continued 
graduate studies in psychology, followed by 
intensive work in the fine arts at the University 
of Vienna. He is at present director of the 
Marywood Studios, and has written for various 


publications, including Art d’Eglise and Fede 
e Arte. 
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ciation of such objects conveys a feeling 
rather than understanding of the objectt 
and has little to do with the reason fort 
its being. If we look at art with a view? 
to pleasing our taste or tolerate it simply y 
because it is the fashionable thing to) 
do, this can only mean that we have? 
over-indulged in the wrong kind of f 
foods and that we have failed to appre: + 
ciate art for its utility or use. In their’ 
own category, merely pleasing work \ 
of art are, of course, legitimate, but | 
liturgical art is intended primarily td} 
lead the faithful to the contemplation 
of supernatural life. One may find great | 
pleasure or enjoyment in viewing ro: 
bust, pink-faced baroque angels, and 
one may be enraptured by the blue 
heavens fashionable in rococco archi 
tectural paintings, yet one could hardl 
say that these works are the ideal ex 
pression of true contemplation based 
upon the teachings of Christ. 

One of the difficulties in understand 
ing a true work of liturgical art is tha’ 
art is now looked upon as something 
inherent in itself — ‘‘art for art’s sake’ 
—rather than as a language or mea 
used to educate and elevate men to the 
things of God. This difficulty arises 
when the artifact is either judged a 
cording to preconceived notions or sub 
mitted to illegitimate esthetic interpre- 
tation. The preconceived notion tha 
plastic form must conform to the feelin 
of an individual has led to total sub- 
jectivism — the elimination of funda- 
mental intelligibility to all men of com- 
mon sense. Perhaps this lack of objective 
appreciation and understanding of ar 
in general, let alone liturgical art, 
reflects the mass exodus into the black 
world of self. 

The id, ego, and libido, so often dis- 
cussed in psychiatric periodicals, reflect 
this trend toward immersion in the end 
less world of self-analysis, with the selfish 
outlook which this implies. As long as 
this attitude is prevalent in society a 
a whole, there can be no true meaning 
given to art, and the vitality so neces- 
sary to the essentially communal nature 
of liturgical art cannot become manifest. 

Production of really sacred art and 
the realization of its social import will 
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ly be fully appreciated when the 
agination is again allowed to become 
sative. When an artifact has been 
ade truly and well it need not con- 
m to a calipered representation of 
ture in order to convey its message. 
) artist is capable of portraying a 
nset as it is in itself, but only an image 
one or more aspects of its reality. 
individual who demands that a 
ork of art correspond to his own con- 
pts of a sunset closes his mind and his 
culties to the essentially human act of 
contemplation. He lives for his 


ESPITE increasing quotations 
from recent papal encyclicals and 
urgical documents and popular ref- 
fences to “‘kerygmatism” in the field of 
e Christian education of youth, one is 
id to feel that the bridge which sep- 
ates liturgy and catechesis has not yet 
pen fully spanned. We suggest that 
ch a union would effect the solution 
many problems of contemporary 
jstoral theology. Perhaps this is the 
ynote which brands our times as an 
age of transition.” 

| There is little doubt but that recent 
dies in the history of liturgy, scrip- 
ire and catechesis have made clear the 
Ieed for the patience and reserve with 
hich the Holy See has introduced 
hany reforms, which have succeeded 
ymewhat rapidly in response to ac- 
blerated modern needs. Scholars of all 
| ajor Christian denominations have 
jeen made to feel the tensions which 
ist in immediate pastoral demands. 
Tet they realize only too well the 
Pauisites of total disinterestedness in 
heir respective sciences. It is not easy 
b combine speed with impeccable 
holarship. Some of our unspeakable 
tlevision performances give clear evi- 
Jence of this. And a rather passive and 
intrained American public is intolerant 
‘any mistakes committed by learned 
nen or artistic performers. With these 
Acts in mind, let us consider a few 
Ispects of the situation of liturgy and 
atechesis in our country. 


own pleasure alone, which is subhuman. 
Every animal ‘“‘knows what it likes,” 
without the discipline of judgment. 


WITH these things in mind, the con- 
temporary problem of sacred art, seek- 
ing to represent some aspect of real 
religious beauty, is soluble. For one of 
the most important considerations in 
treating of beauty is its convertibility 
with truth; its being resides in the arti- 
fact rather than in the spectator alone. 
The degree of beauty achieved depends 
upon the excellence and perfection of 
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A SUPERFICIAL historical sketch of 
both fields is indispensable. During the 
first period of church history, Christian 
life was fostered as an adult preoccupa- 
tion. This would naturally be the case 
in the first few centuries, during which 
converts were received from paganism 
and their children were educated within 
the framework of adult Christianity. 
Faithful and catechumens were intro- 
duced into the mysterium of Christianity 
by means of homiletics and instructional 
materials contained within the tradi- 
tional and scriptural elements of the 
liturgy. Early polemics occasioned by 
heretical teachings found rapid expres- 
sion in public worship. Little attention 
was paid to almost every element which 
we now understand by the term “care of 
souls.”? There were no Christian schools 
at any level, and the Church gave no 
systematic catechetical instruction to 
children such as we today consider in- 
dispensable, even in missionary coun- 
tries. There were no youth organizations 
nor confraternities, and the pagan state 
controlled the semi-public schools. 
Christian life flourished, however, and 
ultimately overcame the decadent Ro- 


* Member of the diocesan commission for the 
liturgical apostolate, Burlington, Vermont. 
Fellow in philosophy at Loyola University, 
Chicago; M.A. and Ph.D. from Loyola. Taught 
philosophy at Fordham University, 1939-1940. 
Licenciate in Sacred Theology, 1944. Pastor of 
Saint John the Evangelist church, Northfield, 
Vermont. 


the work as expressive of the meaning 
and purpose imposed upon it by the 
artist. If a work is accomplished with 
genuine religious insight and is a living 
expression corresponding to the norms 
and rules of art and media, it may be 
said to be suitable for use in public 
cult. One need not day-dream about 
the vitality of the early Christians. The 
spirit of the Church is the same today 
as it was in the times of the catacombs. 
One need only drop the blindfold of 
prejudice and conformity in order to 
see again. 


Liturgy and Catechesis 


man empire. And it spread throughout 
the civilized world because of the 
existence of a living liturgy. The liturgy 
was a thing of and for the people, 
suitable to their intelligent cooperation, 
and it thus fulfilled the function of 
teaching. Holy Scripture entered deeply 
into the formularies of the mass and the 
popular morning and evening devotions 
which developed into lauds and vespers. 
The people were familiar with a wide 
treasury of figures and types of Christ, 
by which redemptive work entered into 
the daily life of the Christian. “Psalms 
and spiritual canticles” were the ordi- 
nary devotion of the people, and they 
participated in the life of the Church in 
every detail, including the election of 
their pastors and the full exercise of 
their prerogatives as a sacerdotal race. 
The liturgy was effective in Christian 
education because it enriched the in- 
terior life of both faithful and cate- 
chumens to such an extent that they 
were able to instruct and edify their 
children and to band all members into a 
unified community. Its interior strength, 
based upon ingrafting on the Mystical 
Body, made the members one in the 
spouse of Christ. 

This apparently ideal “early Church” 
had, of course, many drawbacks, and 
heresy was rampant, as we learn from 
the decrees and frequent turbulences of 
the early ecumenical councils. Peniten- 
tial discipline and lifetime proscrastina- 
tion in the catechumenate were thorny 
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problems of doctrine and discipline. 

As the Middle Ages developed into a 
relatively totally Christian society, the 
situation of the liturgy and Christian 
education altered considerably. Possibly 
the most distinctive factor which per- 
meated these centuries was the integral 
Christian community life. Knowledge 
of Christian truths came by ‘‘osmosis,”’ 
as we please to call it today. Regular 
catechesis for children scarcely existed, 
and youth grew up in the Christian 
home environment of their elders and 
society. The obligation of parents to 
educate their children in the mysteries 
of faith and Christian ethical conduct 
was duly stressed; otherwise formal 
Christian education was directed prin- 
cipally toward adults. Even at that the 
ancient procedures of the catechu- 
menate and the formative influence of 
the liturgy were less palpable: public 
worship became less communitarian 
and more formally clerical. The basic 
weakness of the period lay in the fact 
that in spite of popular religious usage, 
insufficient attention was given to the 
intellectual formation of the people as a 
whole. 

On the other hand, the kerygma, or 
proclamation of the joyous news of 
Christian redemption, was the basis of 
social life. Doctrine was viewed not 
from the formal point of view but rather 
from the standpoint of value, offering 
the kingdom of God as the priceless 
treasure which leads to salvation. The 
people were indoctrinated in the funda- 
mental core of Christian truth. As 
Jungmann says regarding the contem- 
porary education of children, ‘Not 
much liturgics, but much liturgy, many 
practical examples of religion, in the 
home, in the school and in the church.” ! 
At the same time, theological science 
became highly developed and systema- 
tized in the universities. As a science, 
theology is concerned with those truths 
which may be deduced by logical rea- 
soning from the data of revelation, and 
the philosophical considerations of nat- 
ural theology allow the human intellect 
to discover by natural reasoning what 
may be known of God and His relation 
to man. Difficulties were discussed and 
answered, obscurities were dispelled, 
and a mighty, thorough, and complete 
synthesis was achieved during the Mid- 
dle Ages. The fact that the people as a 
whole, however, remained religiously 
immature is the only adequate explana- 


1 Handing on the Faith, page 102. Herder and 
Herder, New York, 1959. 


tion of the collapse of religious thought 
which laid the groundwork for the 
Reformation. 

The fathers of the Council of Trent 
did everything possible to analyze the 
problem and stem the tide of religious 
disintegration. Bishops and pastors were 
obliged to provide for the catechetical 
instruction of all classes of people, 
especially children and youth. As time 
went on and heretical teachings grad- 
ually evolved towards the Enlighten- 
ment, theological formularies were con- 
sidered requisite in catechism texts even 
for children. These texts leaned heavily 
upon theological systematization, since 
the truths of the faith were under fire 
and apologetics against rationalism 
came to the fore. The social structure of 
Christian nations and culture began to 
disintegrate, and placid acceptance of a 
Christian standard of faith and conduct 
was no longer the rule. We may readily 
appreciate the difficulties and trials of 
pastors and teachers of religion during 
these centuries of “‘transition.” The 
Church after a time became intensively 
organized, and prepared herself for the 
preaching and teaching of the Christian 
message in modern times. The history 
of post-Tridentine catechetics is replete 
with examples of heroic and sincere 
efforts. 


CATECHETICS, as it is understood 
today in this country by the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, is highly 
developed and deeply interested in 
methodology. Under present circum- 
stances, the teaching of children is of 
primary concern, although much is 
being done to establish a well-founded 
program of effective adult religious 
education. We are no longer living in an 
era of adult liturgical catechesis, lin- 
guistically and symbolically intelligible 
to men of our times. Nor do we live 
in an age of faith during which the 
environment of Christianity pervades 
every phase of daily life, and into which 
religious environment children were 
drawn at home, school, and community 
by pious practices, knowledge of scrip- 
ture, and Christian symbols. What ele- 
ments and what methods should be 
retained from the historical and tradi- 
tional heritage of liturgy, scripture, and 
catechesis in order to formulate religious 
education suitable to our day? 

We presuppose the distinction be- 
tween the formation resultant upon true 
education and the imparting of reli- 
gious knowledge by means of mere 
religious instruction. In approaching a 
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solution to the problem of religious edu- 
cation today we must first of all reali 
that both content and method h 
been seriously affected by the course 
church history. The analysis of ne 
“traditional” post-Tridentine catechism 


textbooks, as shown by their decided | 
preference for divisions; and he says that | 


today, which still retain a defensive 
spirit which is expressed in their precise 


Delharbe, has predominated in a ma | 
jority of modern catechisms: “‘He begins 
with a question on the goal of man and | 


2) keep the commandments; 3) make 
use of the means of grace. In such an 
arrangement Christianity appears to be 
nothing more than a number of obligations by 
which we are bound, whereas in reality it 1 
characterized in Scripture itself as ‘good new 
of great joy.” Christianity appears to con. 
sist of a series of actions which we are 
called upon to perform, whereas in reality 
it is a great work of God’s grace. 

“Everything that is presented in this 
catechism is correct, but it only glances 
at man’s needs, his searching, and his 
endeavors; it is a subjective and narrow 
aspect of divine reality. By such an ar- 
rangement the pupil can never attain to 
a full and unbroken vista of the mag 
nificent plan of man’s redemption. Be- 
cause the true adversary of the Catholic 
Christian is today no longer any specifie 
heresy but complete unbelief, it is im- 
portant that upon the soul of the child 
be imprinted a clear and striking insight 
into the faith as a whole. . . . Figura- 
tively speaking, we should not first of 
all draw the children’s attention to the 
telescope with which they search the 
heavens but to the magnificent world of 
God into which they are permitted to 
look with the eyes of faith. What should 
be offered to the children in the cate- 
chism as a synopsis of Christian doctrine 
is, on the one hand, a presentation of all 
that God has done and is still doing for 
us, and on the other, a presentation of 
the reply which we should give to Go 


? Op. cit. pp. 138-141. 
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by conforming our conduct to the Chris- 
tian ideal.’’ (Italics ours.) 

} Our notion of content, therefore, 
j}must be seriously reconsidered. The re- 
demptive work of the Logos takes preced- 
ence over the Ethos. Holy Writ indeed 
Jreminds us that we know and love God 
Wbecause God already knew and loved 
jus. In the order of practical knowledge 
and love of the Christian life, we must 
come to realize that the liturgy of the 
Church is truly the catechism of the 
laity.* Knowledge of doctrine which has 
4 been acquired during school years often 
fades from memory, and adults fre- 
quently fail to deepen their knowledge 
of the faith by further study and reading. 
The liturgy, however, as the right arm 
of the magisterium of the Church, accom- 
panies the Christian throughout his 
entire life — through the cycles of the 
year and on Sundays and Holy Days. 
Homilists and teachers should learn to 
take advantage of this fact, and, indeed, 
the more public worship and the ex- 
tension of public worship into home and 
‘community life becomes prevalent the 
greater will be the extension of truly 
Christian culture and the kingdom of 
God on earth. The liturgy, insofar as it 
can be regarded as adult catechism as 
well, is not discarded as children pass 
from adolescence to manhood. The en- 
tire teaching of the Church is contained 
ambivalently in the liturgy. It is an in- 
exhaustible source for young and old. 
Hence the epigram, “Lex orandi, lex 
credendi’’ — the law for prayer is the 
law for faith — and faith, indeed, is the 
basis of moral conduct.* 


CONCERNING methodology, a far 
‘more profound study of human psychol- 
ogy is requisite. The teaching of Christ 
is ambivalent, and applicable to all men 
of any age or at any period of history. 
Different age levels are able to assimilate 
‘the divine teaching only according to 
‘their capacities. Thus the young child 
must be taught religion in a concrete, 
practical manner which leads him to an 

appreciation of the “glad tidings’ as 
they are taught by usage and tradition. 
He is especially susceptible to the serene 
flow of the liturgy of the Church and 
can be made to realize how normally it 

should be extended into his personal and 
social relationship with God in com- 

‘munity, church, school, and home. Dur- 

ing the fifth, sixth, and even seventh 


3 cg. J. Brégger, Kirche und Kanzel, 1918, 


page 38. : 
4 ef, Pius XII, Mediator Dei, nn. 46-48. 


grades children begin to appreciate 
symbolism and inner relationships. 
Whereas liturgy and religious living per- 
mit acquaintance with the entire deposit 
of faith, the inter-relationship of dogma 
and action may be clarified by bible 
history, which proffers these same 
truths in historical dress. The deposit of 
faith has been received by the Church 
in scripture and tradition, both of which 
were offered within the succession of 
time; the latter, tradition, still continues 
as a living magisterium, the former is an 
endless source of new discovery and 
deeper understanding. Eighth-graders 
and high school students, as adolescence 
begins to unfold, are more particularly 
capable of receiving the deposit of faith 
in its more didactic form of organized 
catechetical presentation. The system- 
atic presentation of Christianity as a 
structure of dogmas and morals is most 
easily appreciated at this inquisitive 
time of life, and more ably compre- 
hended by virtue of the liturgical and 
scriptural background of earlier years. 


IF WE approach the modern world of 
catechetics in this manner, in reference 
to content as well as to method, we 
begin to understand that we are ap- 
proaching the teaching of the Church 
and the manner in which the Church 
teaches with a truly traditional appre- 
ciation of history. We are gleaning the 
profits of the pedagogical experiences of 
our forefathers: liturgical catechume- 
nate, Christian community, and home 
life progress in theology and formula- 
tion. Insofar as adults are concerned, 
perhaps we must admit, regrettably, 
that the great majority of our people 
have not matured in their knowledge of 
the Church. A systematic re-education 
of our adult catholics, realizing that 
their comprehension of Christian life is 
immature, may be one of the most 
urgent needs of our times, as Mr 
Hutchins often stated in reference to 
adult education in the great classics of 
humanity. If this is the case, then the 
‘adult catechesis” of the liturgy must 
serve as the spring-board upon which 
deepening appreciation of faith and 
morals, through scripture and tradition, 
must be founded. Since the first answer 
of conduct in reference to God is prayer 
as brothers under a common Father, the 
liturgy of the Church is of primary im- 
portance, and is not to be included as a 
supernumerary special chapter in mod- 
ern catechesis. This separation of reli- 
gion from daily life is the very problem 
which the Confraternity faces when it 
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attempts to supplant the defects of the 
public school education of the young. 

Since this quarterly is more specifi- 
cally concerned with the problem of 
liturgical art, we believe that a footnote 
should be added concerning the usage 
of sacred art in liturgy and catechetics. 
Christian iconography throughout the 
ages has always focused and concretized 
the symbols and teachings of the 
Church, and succeeding eras have be- 
queathed their originality and wealth 
of material to us. In teaching children, 
the psychological capacities must always 
be taken into consideration, proceeding 
more often from realism towards more 
intellectual and symbolic illustrations. 
Younger children compare pictures with 
the world about them, whereas older 
children and adolescents are able to 
comprehend the more abstract essences 
expressed by the artist: the progress is 
from appearance to meaning, in the 
same way that catechetics must be pre- 
sented according to the gradual un- 
folding of the child’s development. The 
International Institute of Liturgical 
Arts, Rome, offers some very succinct 
principles which are applicable today to 
religious art for all classes of people: 

“Liturgical art must be capable of pro- 
ducing a communal effect of religious feeling 
among the faithful who assemble in church 
to take part in the holy sacrifice, to 
receive the sacraments, and to pray 
before the images which are visible re- 
minders of the invisible. While it is true 
that the artist always creates in response 
to an overwhelming urge to communi- 
cate his private experience to other 
people, in this particular field his rela- 
tion to other people is a much more 
social one, for it is precisely zn its effect 
upon other people and not exclusively for itself 
that a work of liturgical art 1s to be conceived, 
since liturgical iconography has an essentially 
catechistical function. A faithful and scrupu- 
lous interpretation of the liturgical spirit is 
an evident necessity, but it 1s equally im- 
portant that works destined for use in the 
church shall be valid expressions of con- 
temporary art.® 


5 From a brochure published by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Liturgical Art, Rome, Viale 
Bruno Buozzi, 77, 1959; pages 11-12. (Italics 
ours) 
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The Liturgy in Parish Life 


HE celebration of the sacred liturgy 

is the central fact of our Christian 
life, for it presents our acts of worship to 
God in a form which insures our prep- 
aration for a spiritual union with Him. 
That this is so is clear to all, from the 
fact that the liturgy is the principal 
action prescribed by the Church. In 
the mass we find cult, sacrifice, God’s 
second covenant with His people, and 
the renewal of the Incarnation and 
Redemption; the Word of God made 
Flesh, the entire mystery of our faith. 
Presented with this sublime realization 
of God’s continuing love, we must re- 
gard the liturgy as the indispensable 
source of our spiritual life, for as Pius XI 
has said, in what Louis Bouyer has 
called a golden statement: ““The liturgy is 
the principal organ of the ordinary 
magistertum of the Church.” 

We have always paid lip service to 
the liturgy, but the teachings of recent 
popes, theologians, and other spiritual 
writers make it clear that the liturgy 
demands a deeper commitment from us, 
The liturgy is essentially a community 
response to the commandment to love 
God and one’s neighbor. That it should 
be a community response we can see 
from Christ’s promise that He would be 
present whenever a community is to be 
gathered in His name, and because of 
this requirement we find that the 
Church’s liturgy is set quite apart from 
other devotions, which have a more 
private and personal character. Only in 
the liturgy, which is the continuation of 
Christ’s own example, is the two-fold 
law perfectly fulfilled. This is above all 
shown by the predominance of the 
liturgy in the early church. 


WHAT is our attitude toward the 
liturgy? Unfortunately we are likely to 
find that even now, after all the mag- 
nificent statements that have been 
made to clarify our understanding, the 
mass and the sacraments are still widely 
regarded as being merely efficacious in 
themselves, as one-way avenues of grace 
for which we must be personally dis- 
posed, rather than finding in the liturgy 
our means of forming a Christian com- 
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munity in which would be our fulfill- 
ment in the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It is natural, of course, that with this 
more narrow view the liturgical ap- 
paratus is felt to be an external that is 
to be emphasized only according to 
how much it happens to agree with the 
“mentality” of our times. Clearly, how- 
ever, we cannot maintain this attitude, 
for the Church herself has shown us how 
permanent and insistent the need is for 
the whole community to enter into the 
liturgy, each to do his assigned part. We 
see then how necessary it is that we 
place the liturgy at the center of our 
lives in such a way that special devotions 
and pious exercises should find their 
significance in that they lead to par- 
ticipation in the liturgy. Also our moral 
teaching and Christian doctrine should 
flow from the liturgy, rather than be 
treated as separate and distinct from it. 

All this, we say, is clear, and yet if 
this is so how is it that we rarely find 
any real understanding of it? What can 
possibly be done to carry the true mes- 
sage into the great number of parishes 
where the spirit of the liturgy is, at best, 
dormant? Here we so often find the 
liturgy dismissed as a frill or mere 
historical accretion, retained by the 
Church for its historic and esthetic 
value. Elsewhere we may find a mul- 
tiplicity of novenas, with their excess of 
nineteenth-century mawkish sentimen- 
tality in the music, text, and action. Or 
the Latin of the liturgy is raced through 
and only partly recited, the sermon is a 
tirade, if perhaps gently applied, on the 
subjects of money, behavior, or morals, 
without a trace of its relationship to the 
liturgy of the mass, which should be its 
purpose; and the catechetical instruc- 
tion for children likewise disregards the 
liturgy almost entirely, with such dismal 
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results that Cardinal Cushing, in an 
address to the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine convention in Burlington, in 
September 1959, declared that it had 
failed utterly in its purpose of imparting 
a really Christian education to th 
youth of our country. 

The list is endless, and endlessly tire- 
some. In short, everything that is of th 
spirit or the intellect, of cult or culture, 
except only piety — a piety which is ins 
distinguishable from sentimentality 
is quite disregarded, or else regarded a 
entirely aside from the true path of our 
salvation. 

How can all this be overcome? How, — 
in fact, unless it be done first by those 
responsible for the Catholic educatio: 
in the colleges and seminaries? We can 
hardly properly begin with the parishes 
for the congregations have to look to the 
clergy for something better. 


‘THIS then is a great challenge of our 
time. The trend represented by the 
liturgical movement is bound to bring 
the clergy and the people closer to 
gether. It is urgent therefore that we 
begin to realize that participation means 
taking part in the essence of the liturgy, 
that is, in receiving God’s word, giving 
our vocal assent and partaking of the 
sacrifice, and in knowing that the liturgy 
is much more than rites and ceremonies; 
that it is even more than understanding 
although this feature is so important 
that the Church has, in a few short 
years, given to the people the use of the 
vernacular where it has not obtained 
since the early centuries. The liturgy is, 
in fact, our communal response to the 
Word of God, the renunciation of our 
selves to His will, the daily atonement 
for the sin of pride and individuality of 
our first parents. The conveying of this 
message Constitutes the profound aim of 
the liturgical movement. But here we 
encounter a difficulty with the people: 
continuous and blatant advertising has 
so dulled their receptivity that it is 
almost understandable that spectacles 
are sometimes resorted to in order to 
gain their attention. However, it is 
surely an error to attempt to compete 
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ith the world in the spirit of the world. 
Moreover, modern man has, to a 
reat extent, become an observer. By 
onforming to a pattern that permits the 
machinery of society to solve all his 
problems, the exterior need for personal 
mprovement is minimized and passive 
ntertainment becomes almost the sole 
purpose of living. The liturgy then loses 
ts purpose as a means of conveying 
x0d’s will because man has lost that 
ense of involvement that is demanded 
by the liturgy. It has thus been reduced 
o a kind of performance which is, at 
most, to be witnessed, and the ministers 
pf it are relegated to a class of public 
servants who are to provide only vicari- 
pusly the means of accomplishing de- 
ired ends for the people. These ends are 
fealized primarily in the reception of 
he sacraments, which tend in this way 
o degenerate into a kind of magical 
symbolism. 
It is hopeless, under these conditions, 
o expect that the liturgy will extend 
itself into the Christian life of people, 
since the liturgy is expressly an involve- 
ment. Unless we can see God’s hand in 
he satisfaction of our daily needs, our 
daily acts will not be a part of that 
liturgy, for they will not contain the 
elements of sacrifice and thanksgiving. 
In this way the sense of dependence on 
od disappears, and is replaced, per- 
thaps, by a sense of dependence on the 
state. It might then be well if we were 
ito recognize more realistically the per- 
ilous threats to our physical existence 
jthat we live with continuously in these 
itimes and so divert the people from their 
fobsession with commercial products, 
superficial entertainment, and state pa- 
iternalism, so that God’s message might 
jagain come to disturb us, much as it 
did to the prophets of old. Then it was 
to look for the Redeemer to come, now 
lit is to seek Him in the liturgy. 


AGAIN, what can be done now? Rome 
has given at least a part of the answer: 
the people must be brought at once into 
their proper role and so participate in 
the liturgy. After a long series of regu- 
lations issued in the magnificent en- 
cyclicals of the present century we have 
at last a directive which makes our 
duty plain. This directive is flexible 
enough to account for our needs and 
limitations. 

The question then concerns direct or 
indirect participation. In our own par- 
ishes, our experience has proven that 
direct participation should be the norm 


for every parish, for everywhere there 


are people who desire to participate as 
fully as possible and, in accordance 
with the spirit of the directive itself, 
they should surely not be prevented 
from this most desirable end. We real- 
ize of course that there will always be 
individuals for whom indirect partici- 
pation is the proper role. 

Let us now consider the matter of 
homiletics. The pulpit should not con- 
tinue to be a mere extension of the 
confessional. God’s message is positive 
and embracing so that it does not do to 
have sermons only negative and restrict- 
ing. We must make an effort to put a 
stop to the diet of vacuous sermons, as 
there is no excuse for these exercises in 
forensic eloquence. For example, the 
lessons alone from the masses of the 
week would provide more than enough 
material for a profound study for the 
Sunday sermon. If the minds of our 
people could be filled with some real 
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content there would be much less reason 
to worry about their behavior. 

Turning finally to the situation re- 
garding catechetical instruction, we can 
find here as well tremendous possibilities 
for enriching the spiritual lives of all of 
us, especially the young. So much ex- 
cellent catechetical material is becoming 
available that the dreary tomes of the 
past must be put aside and the en- 
thusiastically over-organized and under- 
nourished catechisms which are still 
fighting the battle of the reformation 
must be firmly resisted. The advances 
in catechetical pedagogy that are now 
being made in Germany, for example, 
must not continue to be ignored. 

We must say these things, aloud, so 
that the poverty of the mind and spirit 
that surrounds us can be made to dis- 
appear as completely as illiteracy has, 
so that we may become truly “Children 
of the Light.” 


Liturgy in the Schools 


SisTER Mary Joan, R. S. M.* 


o| Pia topic may be approached in 
such a variety of ways that an 
attempt to develop it inevitably becomes 
an endeavor to set limits. First let us 
determine as our geographical limits 
the diocese of Burlington; secondly, as 
historical limits, principally the present, 
which we shall extend backward to 
September 3, 1958, the date of the 
publication of the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on Sacred 
Music and the Sacred Liturgy. We reserve 
the privilege of stepping back into the 
past occasionally and of peering hope- 
fully into the future. Thirdly, as to 
content, we shall try to give a general 
picture of liturgy in the schools of 
Vermont, illustrated by specific ex- 
amples of liturgical activity in those 
institutions with which the author has 
had some recent immediate contact, 
and to indicate the causes of this real 
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awakening, the difficulties involved, and 
the hopes for the future. 

Section six of the Instruction men- 
tioned above devotes several paragraphs 
to the general norms for clergy and 
people concerning sacred music and 
liturgy. The following excerpts are per- 
tinent to our discussion: 


Paragraph 106 states: “The following 
should be observed in the primary 
and secondary schools: a) If the 
schools are directed by Catholics and 
are free to follow their own programs, 
provision should be made for the 
children to learn popular sacred 
hymns in the schools themselves, and 
to receive, according to their under- 
standing, a more complete instruction 
on the holy sacrifice of the mass and 
the manner of participating in it. 
They should also begin to sing the 
more simple Gregorian melodies.” 


Paragraph ro7: ‘What has been said 
about the primary and secondary 
schools applies with even greater 
necessity to intermediate or second- 
ary schools where adolescents must 
acquire that maturity needed for 
sound social and religious life.” 
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Paragraph ro8: ‘“The liturgical and mu- 
sical education described so far should 
be carried as far as the highest in- 
stitutes of letters and sciences called 
‘universities.’ In fact it is important 
that those who have pursued higher 
studies and have assumed important 
roles in the life of society, should also 
have received a fuller instruction in 
the complete Christian life.” 
Certainly the above quotations leave 

no doubt concerning what is expected 

of schools in these matters. They are 
the very practical conclusions which 
follow logically from many previous 
papal pronouncements such as those of 

Pius X in the Motu Proprio: ‘The liturgy 

is the primary and indispensable source 

of the Christian spirit’; Pius XI in 

Divini illius Magistri: “It is necessary 

that all the teaching and the whole or- 

ganization of the school and its teachers, 
syllabus, and textbooks in every branch 
be regulated by the Christian Spirit’; 
and of Pius XII in Mediator De: “It 
is desirable that all the faithful be 
aware that to participate in the euchar- 
istic sacrifice is their chief duty and 
their supreme dignity.” The encyclicals 

just mentioned, coordinated by the 1958 

Instruction are undoubtedly the chief 

cause of the liturgical awakening that is 

taking place in our schools. 

To these, however, we must add the 
zealous and constant leadership of His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend Robert 
F. Joyce, DD, bishop of the diocese, 
several articles in the diocesan weekly, 
The Vermont Catholic Tribune, and the 
activities of the Diocesan Commission 
on the Liturgical Apostolate. One of the 
most fruitful projects of the commission 
was the liturgical workshop held at 
Trinity College, Burlington, at the end 
of last June. Another priceless source 
of information and inspiration as well as 
teacher formation is the Tape-of-the- 
Month (Dr and Mrs Alfred Berger) 
which brings to our novitiates, com- 
munities, rectories, and study clubs the 
addresses given at the National Litur- 
gical Weeks. 

The mass is being taught with new 
emphasis upon participation. This of 
course necessitates the imparting of a 
basic appreciation of baptism, the 
priesthood of the laity, and of the whole 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, and also 
the realization that the liturgy is the 
“public worship which our Redeemer 
as Head of the Church renders to the 
Father, as well as the worship which 
the community of the faithful renders 
to its Founder, and through Him to the 


heavenly Father.” Simultaneously with 
this deeper understanding of the sacred 
mysteries the students of both grade 
and high schools are being trained to 
participate in both dialogue and sung 
masses. So far, congregational singing 
efforts have been concentrated upon 
the recommended Mass XVI, Gloria 
XV and Credo I. Other more difficult 
and festive masses will be learned 
gradually. 

The principal difficulties encountered 
in implementing the spirit and practice 
recommended by the Instruction are 
the lack of time, dearth of teachers 
sufficiently trained in these matters, 
and, of course, the temptation to take 
the easy way out and to say, “‘it just 
cannot be done—let’s leave well 
enough alone.” 


SEVERAL schools have sponsored lit- 
urgical days and have had offertory 
processions on special occasions. The 
intelligent living of the various seasons 
of the year is also another area in which 
within one year much progress has been 
made. In contrast with the premature 
Christmas caroling, decorating, and 
celebrating which permeate the secular 
atmosphere during Advent, these four 
weeks in our parochial schools were 
spent in real preparation for the coming 
of Christ. True Christmas Spirit, by the 
Reverend Edward Sutfin, Are You Ready? 
and The Twelve Days of Christmas Kit, 
Grailville publications, Advent Family 
Customs, by Helen McLoughlin, and 
Around the Year with the Trapp Family, 
by Maria Trapp proved to be fertile 
source material for practical projects 
as well as for information and inspira- 
tion. Whereas in previous years class- 
rooms had been decorated weeks before 
Christmas with red and green, tinsel, 
Santa Claus, reindeer, and of course the 
crib with a premature Infant, this year 
the Advent season had its own definite 
atmosphere of expectancy instead of 
achieved fulfillment. The Advent wreath 
with its violet ribbons and candles, with 
one rose candle for Gaudete Sunday, and 
the Jesse tree with its symbolic orna- 
ments provided occasions for whole- 
some Old Testament study as well as 
fruitful drawing lessons. 

The O Antiphons in artistic symbols, 
choral speech and song provided gen- 
uine expressions of longing for the com- 
ing Savior. An empty crib emphasized 
the reality of the longing. Several Ad- 
vent programs were given by the school 
children before the public and they were 
well received. High school girls at 


Mount Saint Mary Academy in Bur- 
lington made a successful presentation 
of The Procession of the Prophets. The- 
grade school children of Saint Augus- 

tine’s parish, Montpelier, entertained 

more than five hundred parishioners 

with Beautiful upon the Mountains, a 

pageant for Advent written by Beatrice 

M. Casey of Vergennes, Vermont, for 

the occasion. At both of these events 

people were treated to a rich variety of 

Advent hymns and carols which had 

hitherto been a hidden and unknown 

treasure. Furthermore, each member 

of the Montpelier audience was pre- 

sented with a copy of Advent Customs 

along with the program to pave the way 

for greater understanding of the season 

at home. The seniors of Marian High 

School made and distributed more than 

two hundred Advent wreaths in Saint 

Monica’s parish, Barre, Vermont. 

With such preparation of heart, mind 
and senses the texts of the Christmas 
masses became meaningful to these chil- 
dren, and the coming of our Lord in 
Communion was realized to be the re- 
ception of the fullness of grace. We are 
hopeful that all our children will soon 
learn to relish and relive all the mys- 
teries of Christ which the liturgical year 
spreads out for us and which we re- 
enact at mass each day. 

To anyone who is tempted to say that 
this whole-hearted celebration of the 
feasts of the Christmas cycle is too time 
consuming we quote Pius XI in his 
encyclical Quas Primas: 

“People are better instructed in the 

truth of faith and brought to appre- 

ciate the interior joys of religion far 
more effectively by the annual cele- 
bration of the sacred mysteries than 
by the weightiest pronouncements of — 
the teaching church. For such pro- 
nouncements reach only the few, and 
these generally the more learned, 
whereas the faithful are stirred and 
taught by the celebration of feasts: 
pronouncements speak only once: cel- 
ebrations speak annually, and as it 
were continuously. Pronouncements 
affect the mind primarily; celebra- 
tions have a salutary influence on 
mind and heart, i.e., on the whole 
man.” 

In the not too distant future the 
graduates of our schools will worship 
as God wishes them to worship and 
this spirit will gradually continue to 
express itself more and more in archi- 
tecture, painting and vestments as well 
as in music that is befitting the house 
of God. 
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Use of the Vernacular 


THE REVEREND FREDERICK J. CROWLEY * 


pew since Pope Pius XII in 1947, in 
the encyclical Mediator Dei (num- 
. the use of 
the mother tongue in connection with 
several of the rites may be of much 
advantage to the people,’ many have 
_ looked forward hopefully to the day 
when the vernacular would be per- 
mitted in the administration of the 
sacraments. They have found encour- 


# agement for their expectations in the 


news of the vernacular rituals granted 

for the use of France, Austria, and Ger- 
-many at the request of the hierarchies 
_ of those countries. Awaiting the day 
when the use of English would be per- 
_ mitted, a number of priests have sought 
_ to spread knowledge of the liturgy by 
_ having the people follow with booklets 


_ in English the ceremonies and prayers 


for baptism, for the last rites, for the 
blessing of a mother before and after 
childbirth, and for weddings and fun- 


erals, in the hope of adding to their 


understanding of the presence of Christ 
in the sacraments and of the power of 


_ the prayer of His bride, the Church. 


Naturally, therefore, most priests of 


the diocese of Burlington welcomed 


wholeheartedly the appearance of the 
Collectio Rituum, with its broad use of 


z English in the administration of the 
sacraments and in the blessings and 


prayers of the Church. A_liberal- 


- minded prelate who showed a most 
_ willing readiness to permit all the 
- changes sanctioned by Rome, the late 
_ Bishop Edward F. Ryan, immediately 


granted full and unrestricted use of the 
Collectio Rituum. Most of the priests of 


_ the diocese enthusiastically began to 
use it. Some hesitated, and have never 
- reconciled themselves to the use of 
English because of life-long habits. 


Familiarity with Latin more or less 
well understood, the fact that they 


__ knew the Latin prayers by heart, a 


curious feeling on the part of a few that 


- what Rome and the bishop have per- 


mitted isn’t quite Catholic, have made 
certain priests refrain from the use of 


_ English. 


Most have felt that there is no better 


way of impressing upon the minds of 


«meh 
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the faithful that baptism is a new birth 


eth cals tell 
a 


by water and the Holy Spirit than by 
having them follow carefully the prayers 
and ceremonies for the administration 
of the sacrament. How can they do that 
better than in their own language? 
Parents have read the prayers over 
together before baptism. They have 
followed them at the administration of 
the sacrament with deep appreciation 
of the beautiful way that they express 
the meaning of this initiation into a 
supernatural life. Mothers acquire a 
new idea of the Church’s high regard 
for motherhood when receiving the 
Church’s blessings before and after 
childbirth, since they are able to under- 
stand the prayers. Those of the faithful 
who have been present at the adminis- 
tration of the last rites in the uninter- 
rupted sequence of penance, extreme 
unction, and holy viaticum have sensed 
for the first time the hopeful, consoling, 
even triumphant character of these 
sacraments administered in this trying 
hour. The use of the vernacular is 
widespread, with much edification re- 
sulting in the distribution of com- 
munion to the sick. Even in slight mat- 
ters such as the imposition of the ashes 
and the blessing of throats, the use of 
the vernacular certainly seems to make 
people reflect and to increase their 
understanding, and some of the faithful 
have expressed their appreciation for its 
use in these ceremonies. 


For a long time, in many parishes of 
the diocese, prayers had been recited in 
English after the Latin prayers at 
funerals. There had been differences of 
opinion about this practice, some be- 
lieving that it was not approved, others 
that it was tolerated. All doubt was 
removed by the appearance of the 
Collectio Rituum. Bishop Robert F. Joyce 
has directed that the prayers permitted 
in English be recited at all funerals, and 
in his desire to have the faithful and 
those not of the household of the faith 
follow the ceremonies he has made it 
mandatory that booklets containing the 


* Reverend Frederick J. Crowley (member 
of the Diocesan Liturgical Commission) is Pas- 
tor of St. Dominic’s church, Proctor, Vermont. 


English for funerals and weddings be 
distributed to all those present. In a few 
parishes they are singing the ‘‘In Para- 
disum”’ in the permitted English. This 
practice may increase, though consid- 
erable dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with the English translation of these 
chants before and after the funeral mass. 
The Instruction of September 1958 
was a disappointment to those who had 
hoped for official sanction of wider use 
of the vernacular at the sacrifice of the 
mass. As Father Loew, CSSA, con- 
sultant of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, pointed out in his article in 
Worship, Pius XII in the last years of 
his pontificate, as evidenced in his 
address to those who attended the 
Liturgical Conference at Assisi, did not 
want to make any further advances 
along this road at the present time. The 
Instruction presented as an ideal for 
the whole world the singing of the re- 
sponses and the parts of the ordinary of 
the mass by the congregation. When it 
came to read masses, it simply presented 
the same ideal, with variations, as the 
more perfect form of participation. It 
uses the word participation in a broad 
sense. To aid in understanding, it fol- 
lows Mediator Dei in encouraging par- 
ticipation by use of the missal. Certainly 
since the publication of Father Sted- 
man’s missal over twenty years ago, 
there has been a marvelous growth in 
the use of missals in the diocese of 
Burlington. Thousands of people have 
advanced to the use of daily missals and 
have become through the use of the 
missal familiar with the prayers of the 
Church and the structure of the mass. 
They have also acquired considerable 
knowledge of holy scripture. This has 
been a great gain. Curiously enough, 
for some this has become an obstacle to 
direct participation in answering the 
priest and reciting parts of the mass 
with him. They have come to love 
following the priest in the missal and 
they feel that reciting distracts them. 
Since the appearance of the Instruc- 
tion of September 1958, the greatest 
effort has been made to have the faith- 
ful participate by answering the priest 
in Latin and by reciting the ordinary 
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parts of the mass and the Pater Noster in 
Latin with him. From this point some 
have progressed to having these parts 
chanted; others consider this participa- 
tion at read masses as a preparation for 
the same participation at high masses, 
but even when the people have partici- 
pated very beautifully in this fashion, 
many priests have said that it would be 
much better and would promote greater 
understanding and devotion if it were 
done in the vernacular. The permission 
to proclaim the word of God in its 
liturgical setting by having the epistle 
and gospel read in English while the 
priest recites them in a low tone in 
Latin is being utilized to good effect in 
some parishes. 


From time immemorial, the second 
mode of participation mentioned in 
number 30 of the Instruction had been 
employed in the diocese, especially in 
masses for children. Prayers and hymns 
had been offered up in common. Un- 
fortunately, often the prayers — and 
especially the hymns — were not suited 
to the individual parts of the mass as 
required by the Instruction. The ap- 
pearance of new books and hymnals is 
leading to a new effort along this line, 
to recite some prayers in English and, 
at the offertory and communion, to sing 
hymns that really express the meaning 
of these parts of the mass. 

The response to these efforts varies. 
Some people have a tradition of reciting 
and singing and are better prepared for 
participation. Other parishes have no 
such custom. The people have been 
silent so long that they are afraid of 
the sound of their own voices. They 
have an exaggerated dread of making 
any mistake. Even when the vernacular 
is employed in the administration of the 
sacraments and they have a book with 
the answers, they still are very timid 
about answering. The attitude that the 
priest does everything and their part is 
simply to be attentive and receive the 
grace is deeply rooted in their sub- 
conscious. Then again, their lack of 
familiarity with the holy scripture is an 
obstacle to their understanding of the 
liturgy, even when it is in the vernacular. 
Since the prayers and the responses 
derive from the bible and in large part 
from the psalms, they cannot be fully 
appreciated unless there is some knowl- 
edge of the holy scripture. 

Exterior participation has as its pur- 
pose to increase interior participation. 
We seek closer union with God through 
Christ, His Son and our Mediator. To 


understand what the priest is saying, 
but especially what he is doing, is neces- 
sary for fruitful participation. The 
words are there for the sake of the 
action. The sacraments and the sacrifice 
are acts of Christ. The understanding of 
the prayers and ceremonies in the mass 
and in the administration of the sacra- 
ments should be a great help in the 
realization of what Christ effects in the 
soul. The intelligent use of the ver- 


A Diocesan Commission 


for the Liturgical Apostolate 


Tue REVEREND FRANcIs E. McDonoucH* 


N AUGUST 18th, 1958, Bishop 
Robert F. Joyce established a 
Diocesan Commission to promote the 
Apostolate of the Liturgy. This was in 
accord with the express wish of Pope 
Pius XII. In his now famous letter 
“‘Mediator Dei,” he wrote as follows: “It 
is our wish that in each diocese a com- 
mittee to promote the liturgical aposto- 
late should be established . . . so that 
with your watchful guidance everything 
may be carefully carried out in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of the Ap- 
ostolic See.” 

-In general, then, the purpose and 
aim of the Diocesan Commission on the 
liturgical apostolate is to promote this 
cause by making it better known and 
understood. Furthermore, the Commis- 
sion strives to see that the prescriptions 
of the Holy See pertaining to the lit- 
urgy are carried out everywhere. The 
Burlington Diocesan Commission strives 
to attain these aims chiefly by means 
of instruction. Study days on the liturgy 
have been held for priests, for sisters 
and for the laity. Articles in the diocesan 
newspaper explaining the liturgy have 
been frequent — almost weekly. A ten- 
day workshop was held at Trinity 
College, Burlington, on December 13, 
1959. This was attended mostly by 
teaching sisters and was highly success- 
ful. The workshop not only offered 
high-caliber classes in sacred scripture, 


* Father McDonough is chairman of the dioc- 
esan commission for the liturgical apostolate 
and is pastor of Saint Catherine’s church, 
Shelburne, Vermont. 
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nacular has certainly in the diocese of — 
Burlington contributed for many souls: 
to this understanding, but its mere use 
is not sufficient. Experience has proved 
that there must be a great deal of — 


in the soul through the sacraments and 
of the manner in which the prayers 
and the sacred signs express our share 
in the redemption and resurrection of — 
our Saviour. 


theology and teaching methods, but it 
also provided an opportunity for par- 
ticipants to live the liturgy in a daily — 
sung mass. This included two pontifical 
masses. Also, each day, lauds were sung 
in English as the morning prayer and 
compline at night. 

It has been a continuing policy of the 
Burlington Liturgical Commission not — 
to make new regulations. It is felt by the 
members of the Commission that the 
papal documents on the liturgy contain 
all the regulations required at this time. 
This is particularly true of the ‘‘Instruc- 
tion on Sacred Music and the Liturgy” 
of September 3rd, 1958. Rather the 
Commission strives to implement the 
regulations contained in the several 
pronouncements on the liturgy issued 
by the Holy See. Above all, the Com- 
mission strives to help all— priests, 
teachers and laity —to acquire that 
interior spirit and understanding of the 
liturgy without which no intelligent 
participation is possible and without 
which little benefit can be derived from 
active participation. ‘Otherwise, reli- 
gion clearly amounts to mere formalism, 
without meaning and without content.” 
(Mediator Dei, #24) 

On the other hand, it seems clear, 
from the “Instruction” particularly, 
that active participation should begin 
now. At least the first steps should be 
taken immediately. In the very nature 
of things, there is no contradiction in 
learning to do and learning the why 
and wherefor at the same time. In fact, 
learning by doing seems to work very 
well where active participation in the 
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} liturgy is concerned. One learns to 


swim well by wading into the water 
while taking swimming lessons. As a 
result of this policy, a relatively large 
number of the parishes in the Burling- 
ton diocese have some form of partici- 
pation. Meanwhile, the Commission 
guides and instructs all to a better un- 


derstanding of the interior spirit of the 


liturgy, which, after all, is nothing more 
or less than the true Christian spirit. 


IT SHOULD be clear to all,’ wrote 
Pope Pius XII in 1947, “that the wor- 
ship rendered to God by the Church in 


~ union with her divine Head is the most 
} efficacious means of achieving sanctity.” 


Elsewhere in the same letter, Mediator 
Dei, the Holy Father defined the sacred 


_ liturgy as follows: “The sacred liturgy 
is consequently the public worship 


which the community of the faithful 
renders to its Founder, and through 
Him to the Heavenly Father. It is, in 


- short, the worship rendered by the 
_ Mystical Body of Christ in the en- 
 tirety of its Head and members.” The 


liturgical apostolate is therefore the 
primary apostolate. It is both a teaching 
apostolate and a sacramental aposto- 
late. For centuries, it was the only 


Me catechesis of the Church. It is still the 


principal one. Obviously there can be 
no sacramental life without the liturgy. 

It does not follow from what has been 
said that other apostolates are unneces- 
sary or superfluous. On the contrary, a 
primary apostolate presupposes secon- 
day ones. No responsible advocate of 
the liturgical apostolate would minimize 
any other apostolate. It is merely a 
matter of putting first things first. In 
practice, it is noteworthy that in those 
places where the liturgy is best under- 
stood the other apostolates are more 
thriving, catechism classes are better 
organized, reception of Holy Com- 
munion is more frequent and more 
devout, the lay apostolate flourishes — 
in general, a healthy Christian atmos- 
phere prevails. 

Over fifty years ago, Pope Saint 
Pius X wrote: “The primary and in- 
dispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit is a more active participation by 
the faithful in the solemn public worship 
of the Church.”’ Growth in the Christian 
life is surely the ultimate aim of every 
apostolic work in the Church. But actual 
active participation in the liturgy is the 
primary and indispensable means of 
growing in the Christian life. This 
efficacy of the liturgy for growth in the 
Christian life or achieving sanctity is 


twofold. First of all and principally, 
it comes from the act itself (ex opere 
operato) where there is question of holy 
mass and the sacraments. Secondly, its 
effectiveness is due to the action of the 
Church (ex opere operantis Ecclesiae) where 
it is a question of the part the Church 
takes in embellishing the holy sacrifice 
and the sacraments with prayer and 
sacred ceremonies or in referring to the 
sacramentals and other rites which the 
Church institutes. 


THE catechetical or teaching power 
of the liturgy was emphasized by Pope 
Pius XI with forthrightness when he 
wrote in his encyclical Quas Primas: 
“The annual celebrations of the sacred 
mysteries are far more efficacious for 
instructing the people in matters of 
faith and thereby leading them to the 
inner joys of life than any, even the most 
weighty, pronouncements of the teach- 
ing Church. For the latter reach mainly 
the few more erudite men, while the 
former attain and teach all the faithful; 
the latter speak, so to say, once; the 
former, daily and continuously; the 
latter have salutary effect chiefly on the 
mind; the former, on both mind and 
soul, i.e., on the entire man. Indeed, 
since man is constituted of soul and 
body, he must be so moved and inspired 
by the exterior solemnities of the feast 
days that he learns the divine teachings 
more abundantly through the variety 


and beauty of the sacred rites, and that, 
having absorbed them into his flesh and 
blood, he may have them serve unto 
progress in the spiritual life.” 

Finally, the great pope of the liturgy, 
Pius XII, had this to say: ‘It would 
be difficult to find a truth of the Chris- 
tian faith which is not somehow ex- 
pressed in the liturgy, whether it is the 
readings from the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the mass and the divine office, 
or the riches which the mind and heart 
discover in the psalms. The solemn 
liturgical ceremonies are, besides, a 
profession of faith in action. They ex- 
press the great truths of faith concern- 
ing the inscrutable designs of God’s 
generosity and His inexhaustible good- 
ness to men, concerning the love and 
mercy of the Heavenly Father for the 
world, to save which He sent His Son 
and delivered Him to death. Thus the 
Church in the liturgy abundantly dis- 
penses the treasures of the ‘deposit of 
faith, the truth of Christ.” (Closing 
address of the International Congress 
of Pastoral Liturgy, 1956). 

The liturgical apostolate is concerned 
with the most intrinsic and basic real- 
ities. It is not just another apostolate, 
however appropriate for our times. It 
is the primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit. It is the 
most efficacious means of achieving 
sanctity. It is the life of the universal 
Church. 


The Building Commission of the 
Diocese of Burlington, Vermont 


Tue Richt REVEREND WILLIAM A. TENNIEN* 


HREE years ago, the Most Rever- 

end Robert F. Joyce, Ordinary of 
the diocese of Burlington, called in three 
members of his clergy to discuss with 
them the formation of a building com- 
mission. He first outlined, in broad, 
general terms, what he hoped such a 
commission might accomplish. In gen- 
eral, the purpose was carefully to eval- 
uate all projected building plans for 
major alterations and for new construc- 
tion in the diocese and to pass judgment 
on their merits. On the basis of their 
deliberations the members of the com- 


mission are to suggest to the ordinary 
approval, withholding of approval, or 
changes in the plans. 

In making these evaluations the com- 
mission is to consider each proposal 
from four points of view: 


* Monsignor Tennien is pastor of Saint Mark’s 
Church, Burlington, and chairman of the 
commission. The other two members are: The 
Right Reverend Charles J. Marcoux, Saint 
Joseph’s Church, Burlington, Vermont; The 
Reverend Francis B. Flanagan, Saint Al- 
phonsus’ church, Pittsford, Vermont. 
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1. Liturgical and rubrical. The members 
of the commission must be certain that 
basic architecture and ground plans 
conform to the minimum requirements 
of the Church. 

2. Functional. Every parish project 
should strive for the highest degree of 
excellence. Whether it is a church, a 
chapel, a convent, a school, a youth 
center, a rectory, or even a small addi- 
tion or alteration to existing buildings, 


the finished product must be sure to 
bring about the intended objective. 

3. Financial. Care must be taken that 
no project is undertaken by a parish 
until it is determined that it can be 
paid for in a reasonable time. When 
necessary the commission may have 
access to the financial records to help in 
determining the ability of the parish 
to handle the necessary financing. 

4. Suitable and well-made. What Bishop 
Od ee 
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Future Weston Abbey, Weston, Vermont. At present a dependent 


1. Church 2. Chapter room 3. Refectory 4. Library 


11. Infirmary and chapel 12. Workshops 13. Public sales 
14, Professed cloister 15. Monastic units of ten cells each 


Joyce has in mind is that new buildings ~ 
should harmonize with the surround- 
ings. They should have dignity, warmth, 
and beauty, avoiding everything that is 
cheap, ugly, and garish. It is the hope 
of the ordinary that the ratio factibilium 
of the Angelic Doctor be as recta as 
possible within the budgetary limita- 
tions of the parish. 

The membership of the commission 
was limited to three. The desirability of 


priory of the Abbey of the Dormition, Jerusalem. 
A project developed as a thesis in the department 
of architecture, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 
by Jack Schnider and Alfred Stern, 


5. Sacristy 6. Abbot's quarters 7. Classrooms 
8. Novices’ quarters 9. Novices’ cloister 10. Kitchen 
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having an architect and a financial 
expert as permanent members was given 
much thought, but it was finally decided 
that the commission be composed of 
three members of the diocesan clergy 
who, when they saw fit, could consult 
experts in their respective fields. It 
might be said that such expert advice 
has frequently been sought during the 
past three years of the commission’s 
existence. 

_ With the broad outline stated above 
the members of the commission were 
instructed to draw their own rules and 
regulations and amend them as they 
proceeded with their work. At once all 
building projects of a parochial nature 
were referred to them. At the moment 
no rules or regulations are in writing. 
The members, however, have found that 
four questions are raised when a re- 
quest to build is presented to them for 
evaluation: 

1. What is the problem? The pastor is 
asked to explain clearly to the commis- 
sion what it is that needs to be done. 
It may be a new church, a new furnace, 
a new wing to the school, changes in the 
rectory, etc. 

2. What is the solution? Here the real 
work of evaluation comes into play. If 
it is a major project the pastor may ask 
his architect to accompany him to the 
meeting to explain how the solution 
offered will work. Many questions can 
come up during such a meeting, and 
it is the answers to these questions 
that help the commission to reach its 
judgment. 

3. What will be the cost? Since it is 
important that each parish remain sol- 
vent at all times, the whole financial 
picture is carefully scrutinized so that 
a parish does not spend beyond its 
means. That is why the members of the 
commission have insisted on firm bids, 
and do not approve a project based on 
“an open account or cost-plus plan, ex- 
cept for very minor repair jobs. 

4. How will the project be financed? ‘The 
_pastor must present his plan for financ- 
ing any project. The funds may come 
from money on hand, or a capital 
drive, an offertory drive, or from the 
‘normal surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures. In any case, however, the pastor 
‘must convince the commission that his 
financial program is feasible. 

In some cases the commission has set 
‘up a rule of thumb to approve payment 
of new work. When the project has been 

found to be useful but not necessary to 
the proper functioning of the parish, 
_a pastor is expected to pay for it out of 


current revenue without contracting 
any debt. An example of this would be 
improvement of an existing parking 
area by adding an asphalt surface. 

When the project is necessary but not 
of major size, and where borrowing 
is necessary, a period of ten years is 
allowed for liquidating the debt. A 
case in point might be the renewal of 
the entire heating system of a church. 
When the project is of major propor- 
tions the parish must be able to show 
that it can pay off the incurred debt in 
twenty years. 


As WILL be gathered from these few 
notes it is not the function of the di- 
ocesan building commission to initiate 
or plan projects for any parish. Rather, 
everything must begin at the parish 
level, and when all studies, plans, and 
estimates are ready they are presented 
for consideration. 

The commission does not have any 
list of approved architects, contractors, 
or sub-contractors. Each pastor is free 


The Editor’s 


HE European notes, from October 
1, 1959 to November 10, 1959 will 
appear in the August 1960 issue. 


New York, November 12, 1959. The return 
to the office after a European trip is 
always a matter of high adventure for 
me. The accumulated mail, the pile of 
magazines and newspapers, the sense 
of urgency to “get things going” again 
— and the fact that I am again at least 
two months behind the normal routine 
of a well-regulated office — end up in a 
challenge which helps to keep me from 
becoming hidebound. And today is no 
exception. In addition to the office-boy 
chores which are among the duties of a 
one-man staff, I find the galleys and 
engravings for the November (!) issue of 
the magazine. Once upon a time the 
erratic appearance of the quarterly 
really disturbed me, and I appreciated 
the annoyance of librarians faced with 
this spasmodic appearance of a publica- 
tion. Now I have reached a phase of 
easy detachment, and since I am satis- 
fied I am doing my best with the limited 
means at my disposal I give up any idea 
of useless worry. 

The material I have gathered on this 
trip—and some of it is already here—— 


to choose whomever he wishes, but the 
plans presented must stand up under 
the rather close scrutiny of the members 
of the commission. This procedure 
leaves the initiative right where it ought 
to be — with the parish and its pastor, 
so that they will know that whatever is 
done is not something handed down to 
them from above. 

This method also relieves the mem- 
bers of the commission of much work. 
The present members are pastors of 
three quite large — for Vermont — par- 
ishes. They could ill afford the time 
required to follow the various stages of 
development of some thirty or forty 
projects going on all the time in the 
diocese. When a pastor approaches the 
commission with the plans for his parish 
he has no difficulty in obtaining ap- 
proval if he can present a good solution 
and be in a position to pay for it. As 
one member remarked soon after the 
commission got under way: “There 
is no trouble if the pastor does his 
homework.” 


Diary: XXXI 


will take care of the next six issues, 
although my editorial schedule again 
allows for elasticity all along the line. 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, England, 
Singapore, Poland, Mexico, India, Ja- 
pan — all will yield data of interest. 


November 16, 1959. One of my many 
dreams concerns the possibility of a trip 
through South America. In the mean- 
time I can keep contact by correspond- 
ence with Mr and Mrs Davis who have 
operated an art center in Lima for 
some years. And at least once a year 
Adolf Winternitz, director of the art 
school at the Catholic University of 
Lima, calls at the office on his way to or 
from Spain or Switzerland, where he 
supervises the execution or installation 
of his stained glass windows — usually 
executed in Lausanne and installed in a 
church, seminary, or convent in Spain. 

Today Ratl G. Morey of Lima called 
to tell me of a group called Renovare, to 
be devoted to the evolution of religious 
art and architecture in Peru. Our 
discussion recalled to me the early days 
of our own Society, and it seems that 
the same problems crop up every 
decade, with slight variations. Much 
depends on who runs the show, and I 
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am more and more convinced of the 
necessity for having the control in the 
hands of the laity, not because some 
members of the clergy are not as com- 
petent but simply because they are not 
free agents. At any time — and it has 
happened —a_ priest who has been 
doing fine work on the “art level’? may 
be removed from his post and sent else- 
where. What can he do in the face of 
legitimate authority? 


November 19, 1959. Just received a clip- 
ping from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
October 24, concerning the establish- 
ment of a national religious art center at 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Father William Granger Ryan, 
president of the college, states that 
** . . two of the center’s major pur- 
poses will be to form a permanent col- 
lection and hold annual or biennial 
expositions of the best contemporary 
religious art.” And we can express the 
hope that the facilities of Seton Hill 
College may be available for the kind of 
seminars and meetings on art and archi- 
tecture that cannot find adequate recog- 
nition during the national liturgical 
weeks, where any attempts at serious 
manifestations of religious art have been 
largely negated by the mediocrity of the 
commercial exhibits. 


November 23, 1959. ““I am a high school 
student attending [a Catholic school]. I 
have been assigned a project titled 
‘Catholic contribution to Art and Archi- 
tecture in the United States from the 
Civil War to the Present Day.’ The 
nature of the project is to report on the 
lives, works, interests, etc, of Catholic 
men and women in the United States 
who have made recognizable contribu- 
tions in the field of art and architecture 
within that period of time.” 

P.S. I would appreciate an answer soon 
as possible since I have little of my 
allotted time left. 

I hope I did not discourage this 
young hopeful but explained that what 
was being asked of me would mean a 
good deal of research and time — but 
where was the teacher in this case? Why 
assign such an all-embracing subject to 
young people so unprepared for such 
work, and particularly a research proj- 
ect that would mean much work for a 
professional? Such are the hazards of the 
Society’s information please department. 


November 25, 1959. A friend sent me an 
outline of a survey course in architecture 
to be required for fourth-year theolo- 


gians at Immaculate Conception Col- 
lege, Conception, Missouri — Father 
Walter Heeney, 0 s B, professor. Now 
there is a bit of news! The course is 
divided into seven sections: 1) History 
of architecture. 2) Art and design. 3) 
Actual problems of the pastor. 4) 
Pastor and architect. 5) Specific archi- 
tectural problems for the pastor (church, 


school, rectory, convent, recreation 
facilities. 6) Remodelling. 7) Fund- 
raising. 


The results of the first year’s teaching 
should be interesting and what will 
happen during the next ten or fifteen 
years, when the young clerics will have 
come to grips with all these problems, 
will be even more interesting. 


November 30, 1959. The December 1959 
issue of the Journal of the American Insti- 
ture of Architects contains several articles 
on the education and training of archi- 
tects — “‘Practical Experience and the 
Education of Architects,’ by Buford 
Pickens, A1 A; ‘“‘What’s Happening to 
Architecture,” by Irving D. Shapiro 
AIA. Mr Pickens remarks that “. . . 
schools of architecture have reached an 
apparent dead end. . . . The corner- 
stone of design education remains the 
‘problem method’ — now administered 
by the individual school — but essen- 
tially the same teaching inherited from 
the nineteenth century and the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. . . . Many signs point 
to the present favorable climate for 
more collaboration between architec- 
tural schools and progressive offices. 
” 

Mr Shapiro is more concerned with 
**. . . this increased specialization and 
expansion of function — the complexity 
of building . . .” which make it diffi- 
cult for an architect to function as the 
“whole” architectural man. He has be- 
come a member of a team but must 
remain its leader. Mr Shapiro fears that 
unless the architect takes stock and re- 
orients the scope of his services he may 
again be submerged (as he was by the 
engineering profession not so long ago), 
and this time he would be submerged 
by Sweet’s catalogue, which would surely 
be a fate worse than death! (For those 
readers unacquainted with the mys- 
teries of architectural practice, Sweet’s is 
a formidable collection of advertising 
material, in eight volumes — the bible 
of the contractor and the pitfall of the 
tyro.) 

Perhaps I am fortunate in not being 
too closely involved with the problems 
of architectural practice these days (my 
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fifteen years as a draftsman ended in 
1931) but in past weeks I have met two — 
graduates of architectural schools — 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Harvard © 
University — and both cheered me up © 
considerable by their discussions of their _ 
studies as evidenced in their theses for _ 
church design and plan. I remember my 
own Beaux-Arts days, at Columbia — 
University and for one year at the — 
Atelier Laloux, Paris. The manner in — 
which young men are being trained — 
today seems to me to be a vast improve- 
ment, if I can base my opinion on the 
work of these two young men. Nesbitt 
A. Garmendia, of Pratt Institute, studies 
the requirements of a cathedral in the 
Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn. His 
approach to the problem can be judged 
by the following sections of his written 
report: 1) What is a cathedral? 2) Rela- 
tion of a cathedral to a parish church. 
3) The special considerations for a 
cathedral in Brooklyn (The Church has _ 
grown in a peculiar way in that bor- 
ough). 4) Historical precedents (Early 
Christian: French mediaeval: English 
mediaeval). 5) Requirements of this 
age. 6) Church design and the mind of 
the Church. 7) The parts of a church. 
8) A word on the design of this cathedral 
(This is a valuable section as the author 
stresses these points: To encourage the 
congregation to take a more active part in the 
liturgy and To re-affirm the essential unity 
and spirit of simplicity that once surrounded 
the high altar). 9) The specific site. 10) 
The program. 

It seems to me indicative of the thor- 
oughness with which this work is done 
that Mr Garmendia expresses his thanks 
for assistance to Simon Yaron, structural 
consultant, to Harold Edelman, archi- 
tectural critic at Pratt Institute, to Mon- 
signor Ronald MacDonald, director of 
the diocesan building office, Rockville 
Center, Long Island, and to Father 
John J. Rudden, director of the diocesan 
building office in Brooklyn. 

In Mr Garmendia’s plan the ‘“‘ideal”’ 
at times can impinge on certain practi- 
cal notions —for example: I find it 
difficult to accept the central location 
of the main altar if all the congregation 
are gathered entirely around it. This 
brings up problems of easy access to the 
altar by the officiating clergy and of 
circulation for the people. 

In Mr Cotton’s plan, and by his own 
admission, he assumes “certain changes 
in the liturgy.” The location of the 
sacrisities assumes the habit of an offer-_ 
tory procession at each mass. He has 
isolated (and that is good) private de- 
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These three churches were the basis for the Vermont-liturgical adventure, which began with the 
publication of material on the mission chapel at East Fairfield (top), issue of August, 1941. In the 
August, 1943, issue, appeared illustrations of Saint Mark’s church, Burlington (above). Blessed Sac- 
rament church, at Stowe—at the time a mission of Holy Cross parish, Mcrrisville—was illustrated 
in the November, 1949, number (below and left). Much has been accomplished since those days 
and the best points to the primacy of the liturgy and the consequent use of uncommon sense in the 


solution of church planning, decoration and liturgical appurtenances. 
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Church of Saint Isidore, Montgomery Center, Vermont. 
A milestone in the evolution of religious art in Vermont 
these past five years, under the direction of Father 
Edward J. Sutfin. The illustrated story of this “adventure”’ 


was told in our November, 1955, issue. 


(Left) Before Father Sutfin renovated the interior. 


(Below) The simplicity of this renovation clearly shows 
what liturgical understanding, on the most modest scale, 


can accomplish in any parish. 


(Still lower) What the interior looks like in 1960, since 
Father Sutfin became pastor of Saint John the Evangelist 
church, Northfield. A sorry example of vandalism. 


(Above and left) The church in its 
toral setting. (Below) We see 


an experiment of Mass offered 
portable altar in the midst of the 
ple during Lent of 1959. Note 
offertory table with gifts. Crucit 


polychromed lead and _ ga 
candlestick, by Gerald Bonnette 


Holy Cross church, Morrisville, Vermont. 
The Reverend Omer L. Dufault, pastor. 


(Below) Virgin and Child (five feet high), of polychromed oak and metal, by Gerald 
Bonnette. Baptistry in Saint Isidore church, Montgomery Center (we hope it has not 
been touched!). Cement font with carved wood cover. Cloth tester—so rarely seen in 
this connection. Oil-painted mural and netting. Paschal candle of ash and aluminum. 
Mosaic by Louisa Jenkins, side altar in Morrisville church; also baptismal font of ce- 
ment with wood cover. All this work was executed by or under the direction of Robert 
Bonnette, Marywood studios (now at Northfield). 


(Above) Before alterations. (Below) General view after alterations directed by 
Robert Bonnette. Color plays a great part in the beauty of this renovated 
interior. 


(Left) Baptismal font, designed and executed 
by Robert Bonnette in Saint John the Baptist 
church, Enosburg Falls, Vermont. The Rever- 
end Edward L. Hebert, pastor. (Right) Main 
altar, Holy Name of Mary church, Proctors- 
ville, Vermont. The Reverend Dermot Cos- 
grove, pastor. Altar, tabernacle and commu- 


nion rail by Robert Bonnette. 


(Below, left) Chapel at Marycrest camp for 
girls, Grand Isle, Vermont. Altar, tabernacle, 
tester and candlesticks by Robert Bonnette. 
Crucifix by Margaret Dagenais. (Below, 
right) Saint Joseph, frescoed plaque in 
polychromed composition by Gerald Bon- 
nette, Holy Name church, Proctorsville. 


(Below) Church of Christ Sun of Justice, 
Benson, Vermont. Graham Carey, 
architect. (Above) View showing 
altar and baptismal font. 


(Left) The Immaculate Con- 
ception, polychromed compo- 
sition, By Robert Bonnette. 
(Right) The Last Supper, poly- 
chromed composition, By Jean 
Lambert-Rucki. Saint John 
the Evangelist church, North- 
field. 


(Left) Sacred Heart, polychromed composition, by Jean Lambert-Rucki. 
Holy Cross Church, Morrisville, Vermont. Main altar crucifix (Corpus of 
oxydized lead) by Gerald Bonnette. Cross in redwood, by Robert Bonnette. 
(Below) Saint Bartholomew, polychromed composition, by Jean Lambert-Rucki. 
In kitchen of Saint John’s rectory, Northfield. Why not? Icon of the Virgin and 
and Child, by Dorian McGowan, instructor in art, Teacher's College, Lyndon- 
ville, Vermont. Créche, polychromed figures and wooden stand, by Jean Lam- 
bert-Rucki, for Saint John the Evangelist church, Northfield. 


(Left) Chapel of the Trapp Family 
Singers, Cor Unum, Stowe, Vermont. 
The entire chapel was constructed as 
a cooperative enterprise of the fam- 
ily, with the exception of the Crucifix 
and statuary. (Right) Four hundred 
year old Spanish Crucifix for main 
altar. (Below left) Chapel of Our Lady 
of Peace, Trapp Family Singers, 
Vermont. This woodland fieldstone 
chapel was entirely built on the Trapp 
Family property by Werner Trapp. 
The icon of Our Lady of Guad- 
alupe was carved in wood by Agatha 


Trapp. 


(Right) Mass in White chapel, Nor- 
wich University, Northfield, Vermont. 
Note the general effect of the 
liturgy properly performed at an 
interdenominational military college 
chapel. Also the vestments and choir 


habit of the altar servers. 
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Trinity College, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Julian W. Goodrich, architect 
(Below) Interior of chapel. 

Crucifix by Paul Aschenbach. 


urch, Burlington, on page 41, by Ezra Stoller. 
ll other photographs in this issue by Roger 
onant and Robert Bonnette. 
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See plans on page 50 
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ment) in chapel of Trinity Col- 


lege, designed and executed by 


Pierre Millous, Chartres, for 


George L. Payne, Paterson, 


New Jersey. 


(Below and Left) Rice Memorial High School, Burlington, Vermont. Freeman French and 
Freeman, architects. The design of Trinity College and Rice Memorial High School indicate 


a@ vigorous approach to architecture in this diocese. 
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These two projects illustrate the changed atmosphere in the teaching of architecture in many of 
our universities. (Above) This project was submitted to the Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University, by William Philip Cotton, Jr. (Below) Project for a cathedral in the greater New York 
area submitted by Nesbitt A. Garmendia, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. See entry for 
November 30, 1959, in Editor’s diary for comments concerning the work of these young men. 
Plans on opposite page. 
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5 COTTON. 


1. Baptistry 2. Atrium 3.Narthex 4. Confessionals 5.Nave 6. Sanctuary 7. Choir 8. Scripture room 9. Chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament 10. Miscellaneous devotions 11. Chapel 12. Sacristy 13. Stairway ito Parish Hall 
14. Space for Canonical Hours 15. Stairway to Crypt 16. Crying Room 


a 


27 


GARMENDIA 


1. High altar 2. Clergy in choir 3. Pulpit 4. Ambo 5. Organ 6. Lay choir 7. Congregation 8. Baptistry 9. Pool 
10. Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 11. Altar of the Blessed Virgin 12. Altar of Saint Joseph 13. Confessionals 
14. Shrines 15. Sacristies 16. West doors 17. Religious objects shop 18. Ushers 19. Rest rooms 20. Chapel for 
smaller functions 21. Social hall 22. Outdocr courts 23. Outdoor shrine 24. Stations of the Cross 25. Impluvium 
(the predecessor of the holy water font) 26. Plaza 27. Access stairs (Bishop's residence) 28. Entrance 29. Recep- 
tion room 30. Study-office 31. Living room 32. Bedroom 33. Bath 34. Dressing room 35. Private dining room 
36. Guest bedrooms 37. Guests’ sitting room 38. Formal dining room 39. Serving kitchen (Rectory) 40. Entrance 
41. Reception and general office 42. Consultation rooms 43. Study 44. Bedrooms 45. Dining room 46. Kitchen 
47. Recreation room 48. Storage 49. Stairs to mechanical equipment room 50. Cloister 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
Burlington, Vermont 
Julian W. Goodrich, architect 


1. Chapel 2. Sacristy 

3. Study 4. Bedroom 

5. Bath 6. Telephone 

7. Lounge 8. Smoking room 

9. Canteen 10. Main entrance 

11. Lobby 12. Office 

13. Coat room 14. Toilets 

15. Store room 16. Refrigerator 

17. Trunk room 18. Laundry 

19. Kitchen storage 20. Kitchen 

21. Serving area 22. Maintenance 
23. Locker room 24. Toilet 

25. Dishwashers 26. Staff dining room 
27. Dining hall 

28. Dotted lines indicate upper living quarters. 
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; : | RICE MEMORIAL HIGH SCHOOL, South Burlington, Vermont 

a f 4 Freeman French Freeman architects 
4 1. chapel 2. Lobby 3. entry 4. multi-purpose room 5. food Preparation, 
(4 refrigerator, lockers, storage 6. boys lockers and showers 7. gymnasium 8. girls 

FARA baad lockers and showers 9. school storage 10. boiler room 11. athletic equipment 

Sly 12. typing 13. shorthand 14. business machines 15. bookkeeping 16. teacher 
| Lau sake 17. guidance 18. assistant Principal 19. principal 20. general office 21. library 


lunch room 22. health 23. lobby 24. science 25. biology 26. art 27. chemistry 
28. physics 29. classrooms 30. future auditorium 
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jtions, novenas, stations of the cross, 
d thus has kept the nave for worship 
the entire congregation. Under pres- 
tt legislation a chapel of the Blessed 
rament becomes an impossibility 
xcept in a cathedral) and even if it 
ere allowed one may question the 
visability of access-by means of so 
any steps. 
No matter how we may qualify or 
iticize these plans (illustrated on pages 
49) we can heartily endorse the 
irit of inquiry and sincere devotion to 
ie discipline of the problems so evident 
the work of these two young men. 
they are now employed in the offices of 
sIl-known architects, in New York and 
ilwaukee. Can we not also hope that, 
the not too distant future, they will be 
ven opportunities by the Church to 
y on their own wings! 


lecember 3, 1959. I am beginning to see 
aylight above the dwindling mass of 
ewspapers and magazines I found 
hen I returned to the office on Novem- 
er 12. During the years I have learned 
€ newspaper man’s trick of glancing 
arough a paper or magazine and noting 
ems for future reference. One of my 
wvorites is the Mission Bulletin — Monthly 
view of the Apostolate of the Far East. 
fou may ask: what has that got to do 
yith my problems and difficulties in the 
ISA? I am not sure, but I do know 
qat all this keeps me on an even keel 
ven with regard to this country, and 
ften news gathered from far and wide 
onditions qualify my appreciation of 
yhat goes on “right under my nose.” If 
ve dream of the adaptation of the 
iturgy in mission lands we can dream 
f its adaptation at home and realize our 
swn deficiencies. In the October 1959 
ue is a first-rate text on this subject, 
yy the Reverend Boniface Luykx. And 
t would do no one any harm to read the 
rticle on “Community Mass in the 
Mission World,” issue of November 
959, by an old friend of our Society, 
he Most Reverend Angelo Fernaides, 
oadjutor-archibishop of New Delhi, 
ormerly rector of the cathedral of 
Bombay. We would then realize that the 
Hifficulties in the preparation for active 
jarticipation are the same the world over 
and that the papal directives outlined in 
Mediator Dei and Musicae Sacrea Dis- 
iplina are applicable everywhere. In the 
December number is a text by another 
of our collaborators, the Reverend Carl 
Freuler, architect in Japan, who again 
rakes up the ideas he expressed in our 
arterly (May, 1953) on the design of 


churches in Japan. All these are facets 
of the same diamond, the Church Uni- 
versal. Even a bowing acquaintance 
with these facets leads to a clearer 
understanding of problems at home — 
from the universal to the particular is a 
good sequence, or so it seems to me. 


Toronto-Northfield, Vermont. December 9- 
16, 1959. Two lectures, scheduled for 
today and to-morrow at Saint Michael’s 
College, at the invitation of Father 
J. M. Kelly, superior of the College, 
which is affiliated with the University 
of Toronto. It has long been my pleasure 
to come to this home of the Basilian 
Fathers. Ever since the days when 
Jacques Maritain lectured at the Pon- 
tifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies I 
have welcomed the chance to stay there 
a few days, often at the invitation of 
Father George B. Flahiff, now superior- 
general of the Congregation of Saint 
Basil. Conversations with Father Gerald 
Phelan, with Father L. J. Bondy, and 
this time, with Father J. M. Kelly, have 
always been invigorating and very re- 
warding for me. This time was no 
exception. 

As at the University of Saint ‘Thomas, 
Houston, two years ago (also conducted 
by the Basilian Fathers) I spoke of re- 
ligious art and architecture in many 
parts of the world, and of the particular 
evolution of these arts in Africa. Here 
too was an ideal audience — faculty 
members, architects and artists, and the 
general public. The Fathers’ gracious 
and generous hospitality leads me to 
hope for other opportunities. 

In Toronto I met a very gifted stained 
glass artist, Gerald E. Tooke, and saw 
one of his fine windows in the Wood- 
green United Church. I also visited the 
studio of a sculptor I had previously 
met in New York, Mrs Dorade Pedery- 
Hunt, whose work I hope will be illus- 
trated in LrrurcicaL Arts in the not- 
too-distant future. Then I visited two 
new churches in the general Toronto 
area, but it seemed to me that the 
architects had labored too long and 
hard at achieving a contemporary Jook. 

I always enjoy a visit to the local 
museum, and this one is surely no 
exception. It is still a bit old-fashioned 
in its planning, but I noticed evidences 
of change on several floors. All the 
rooms are filled with exhibits of great 
interest and value; for example, an 
excellent collection of glass that rivals 
much of what is seen at the Corning 
Museum, Corning, New York; the Chi- 
nese temple frescoes of the Yuan Dy- 
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nasty, first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the Chinese pottery figurines — 
particularly the prancing horses — all 
painted and slip-decorated (some glazed) 
of the T’ang Dynasty, 618-906; and 
Ontario’s handwoven textiles of the 
nineteenth century. 


Then to Northfield, Vermont, via a 
night’s stopover at Montreal, to bask in 
the luxury of the old Windsor Hotel — 
now amputated of part of its old build- 
ing, but what remains has been spruced 
up and is up to the standards of old- 
world excellence. It reminds me of the 
old Murray Hill Hotel, Park Avenue at 
40th Street — long since gone but the 
memory still lingers on! 

Northfield is the new home of Father 
Edward J. Sutfin and Robert Bonnette, 
the guiding light of the Marywood 
studios. The ‘‘atmosphere”’ of Mont- 
gomery Center has been transferred 
here, and a short visit usually allows me 
to recharge my editorial batteries. The 
next issue of LirurcicAL Arts, long in 
preparation, will be devoted to Ver- 
mont, and the few days at Northfield 
helped me to put this material in order 
and arrange for further photographs 
and articles. As in all dioceses, the good 
work done can always be attributed to 
individuals, and not necessarily to an 
over-all artistic climate. This Vermont 
issue will certainly not attempt to be an 
album of all churches in the diocese, 
but will pinpoint what I honestly feel 
reflects the soundest norms of art at the 
service of the liturgy. 

While at Northfield I gave an illus- 
trated talk in the parish hall. The 
attendance, on a very cold night, was 
surely satisfactory, but it was indicative 
of this absence of an ‘‘over-all artistic 
climate” that none of the neighboring 
Catholic clergy were present, although 
they are within easy range of Northfield, 
but a number of Anglican and other 
clergy managed to find the time and the 
enthusiasm to come. This kind of in- 
difference was at one time rather dis- 
turbing to me, but nowadays I have 
reached a degree of peaceful detachment 
and concentrate my efforts to work with 
those who are wide-awake and inter- 
ested. Since I cannot do much with 
artistic astigmatism and obtuseness I 
forget about it. 

From Northfield to Orford, New 
Hampshire, to spend a pleasant and at 
times hilarious interlude with Mr & 
Mrs Henry Chaplin and their daughters. 
At one time Mr Chaplin presided over 
the destinies of our quarterly in the 
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New York office of the Rumford Press. 
In the early years of our Society’s 
existence he spent some time (in those 
dear departed depression days) in our 
office attempting to put some order in 
our tottering finances — and the more 
order the more they tottered! Finally to 
Hanover to take a bus to Concord, New 
Hampshire to meet those who now 
shepherd Lirurcicat Arts through the 
press — hardly a sneeze to the printers 
when compared to the mammoth, 
double-decker presses which can print 
25,000 copies (or is it 250,000 ?) an 
hour. This stop-over at Hanover was an 
opportunity to see the Orozco frescoes 
in the large basement room of the 
Baker Library, executed in 1934. They 
represent an epic of American civiliza- 
tion among the Toltecs and the more 
militant Aztecs, of Mexico. These fres- 
coes are divided into two parts: the first 
representing the aboriginal culture and 
the second symbolizing the elements 
introduced by the white man — to the 
detriment of the latter, of course, since 
the ideological violence of Orozco, as 
with Rivera and Siqueros, was never 
lacking in robustness and crude exag- 
geration. The illustrated booklet states: 
“., . that the Orozco murals should 
arouse controversy was anticipated and 
desired. Passive acceptance has no legiti- 
mate place in the educational process 
and the double-edged incisiveness of 
controversy is one of the major educa- 
tional values to be derived from work as 
positive and vital as Orozco’s.” Well, 
that takes the ‘‘educational” authorities 
off the hook! 


New York, December 28, 1959. During my 
visit to the Rumford Press, in Concord, 
I was told that our quarterly is consid- 
ered somewhat as a “‘prestige’’ publica- 
tion — perhaps the kind that, according 
to all accepted norms of advertising- 
supported successful magazines, should 
not even exist. And this may be an 
advantage, because such slight devia- 
tions from normal routine as elastic 
publication dates, etc, are accepted 
without too much ado by a long- 
suffering production manager and, I 
fear, the Concord postmaster. I was 
agreeably surprised to find that, in 
point of years, LirurcicaL ARTs was 
also an old-timer on the roster of Rum- 
ford Press publications. In fact only 
three magazines can beat our record of 
1931-1960: the august The Atlantic, of 
course; the Eastern States Cooperator, the 
organ of a farmers’ cooperative purchas- 
ing association — and a rather unique 


outfit it is, in that it has no dues or mem- 
bership fees. The magazine is an in- 
formation service of this cooperative. 
Another is Q.S7, published by the Amer- 
ican Radio Relay League. This is a 
non-commercial association of radio 
amateurs, founded for the promotion 
of interest in amateur radio communi- 
cation and experimentation; for the 
advancement of the radio art and of the 
public welfare... etc. Then along 
comes LiruRGICAL ARTS. 


January 7, 1960. Another liturgical art 
group is born, and the more the merrier 
if their activities are to be based on the 
objectives stated below. This new or- 
ganization is to be known as The Liturgi- 
cal Art Group of the Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati. Some alphabetically inclined per- 
son may soon produce LAGAC. It is 
sponsored by the Grail Center of Cin- 
cinnati. Its objectives are: 1) The pur- 
pose of the Group is primarily to bring 
to the service of the Church the vitality 
and contemplative quality of good litur- 
gical art in the designing and furnishing 
of churches in the Archdiocese by: a) 
promoting a fuller understanding of the 
liturgy and liturgical art among the 
members, and b) encouraging and 
stimulating the members in the use of 
their creative ability and skill for the 
Church. Note: The Group shall not 
serve as a medium for commissioning 
works of liturgical art. 2) The secondary 
purpose of the Group is to arouse 
among Catholics, including clergy, re- 
ligious, and the laity, an understanding 
and an appreciation of the living tradi- 
tions in religious art. 

Welcome, and may your sense of 
humor withstand the ironies of life! 


February 4, 1960. Just received word that 
the legal incorporation of the Religious 
Art Center of America (founded at 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania), is now a fact. It is a non-profit 
organization, operating under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
More later. 


February 8, 1960. The magazines and 
newspapers we receive in exchange in 
this office often bring interesting ma- 
terial and valuable editorial leads. To- 
day comes the January, 1960, issue of 
Sponsa Regis, a spiritual review for all 
Sisterhoods, published monthly, with 
ecclesiastical approval, by monks of 
Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota. This issue has a rejuvenated 
look, with a cover by Brother Placid. 


The contents are of particular inter 
to us as they all concern art. The a 
thors: Bishop Robert J. Dwyer; Thom 
Merton; Sister Maris Stella, c. S.J 
Dom Cloud Meinberg, 0. s. B.; Ray 
mond Roselip, and Dom Kilian Mc 
Donell, 0. s.8. My grapevine inform 
me that after these essays were read i 
the refectory of some Sisterhoods statue 
and pictures, holy cards began to i 
teriously disappear. There you have 

power of conviction and good exampl 
vs. the wishy-washy attitude of “giv 
them what they want.” | 
February 13, 1960. Our chaplain, Fat 

John LaFarge, celebrated his eightiet 
birthday by celebrating mass in S 

Patrick’s cathedral. The large con r 
the birthday luncheon, organized ° 
the Catholic Interracial Council 


gation, truly interracial, filled the c 
New York. Such affairs are too ofte C 


ter portion of the cathedral: Later 
adjourned to the Waldorf-Astoria 


either because of matters of ‘ ‘prestige 
etc. This time one could be certain tha 
all those present (I was told the tota 


activities of the Church and of the work 
makes him a truly universal man. 


February 17, 1960. An old friend of ow 
Society, Father John Domin, of Port 
land, Oregon, sends me a copy of th 
Letter on Sacred Art just published unde: 
the sponsorship of Archbishop Edwar< 
D. Howard. It is the battle cry of th 
newly formed commission on sacred ar 
of which Father Domin is director. Th 
other members of the commission ar 
Sister Loyola Mary and Richard V 
Norman. This document can be adde 
to those published in past years in th 
Superior, Wisconsin, and the Norwick 
Connecticut, dioceses, 

As stated: “The delicate task of th 
artist is to take us from the visible t 
the spiritual, from the temporal to th 
eternal, from the creature to the Crea 
tor.” And further on we read: ““We mus 
always remember that the great art 6 
the past, whether sacred or otherwise 


This “delicate task of the artist” 
this great art we can hope to be 
today — must be carefully nurtu 
and fostered by these diocesan com 
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ons. It is a challenge to humble and 
wtelligent but persuasive leadership. 


March 2, 1960. Another visit with a 
oung architectural student at Prince- 
pn University, Paul McGowan, who 
ranted to discuss his proposed thesis in 
e planning of a church. This is the 
ird such occasion for me in the past 
months. It is rewarding to meet 
yese young men who plan their theses 
n the sound basis of the primacy of the 
turgy and who discuss all phases of the 
uestion before they freeze their ideas 
mn paper. More later and perhaps this 
vill produce more material for publi- 
ation — to follow the work illustrated 
mn pages 48 and 49 of this issue. 


Yhampaign, Illinois. March 5-6, 1960. An 
vitation to take part in the jury meet- 
mg of the eleventh annual Christocen- 
ric Festival at the Newman Foundation 
tt the University of Illinois. The two 
pther members were Allen S. Weller, 
Jean of the College of Fine and Ap- 
blied Arts at the University, and Sam- 
yel Adler, adjunct professor of art at 
Yew York University and visiting pro- 
essor of art at the University of Illinois, 
1959-1960. The discussions were very 
Huminating for me. When looking at a 
york of religious art I unconsciously 
think of the possibilities of having the 
artist eventually execute work for use 
n a church and for the edification of 
the faithful. Mr Weller and Mr Adler 
stressed the work primarily as art and, 
in some cases I could not help doubt the 
work (not in its value as art) but rather 
as “appropriate” or not. I feel that all 
this may lead to an article which 
vould help to clear up many miscon- 
ceptions — perhaps on both sides of 
the question — and so raise this matter 
labove the level of taste where it has 
lingered too long. In short, why not 
jconsider the possibility of a ecumenical 
lcouncil for matters of this kind? The 
Itimes seem to be ripe for such an under- 
Itaking. 

When we consider works of art for 
juse in a church we can find ourselves at 
Noggerheads with artists who are wedded 
to abstractions of the kind in which 
content is understandable only by the 
lartist or, at best, by a selected few. In 
\this connection a definition of abstract, 
by the French critic, Michel Seuphor is 
lof definite interest (see art section in 
|The New York Times, March 6, 1960). 
“Any art which contains no recall, no 
Jevocation of observed reality, whether 
|that reality is or isn’t the point of de- 


parture for the artist.” 

It is possible to consider such works 
of “‘abstract art’ as valid in themselves 
but can it not be objected that the paint- 
ing, for example, which does not convey 
at least a glimmer of reality to the 
members of a congregation is not appro- 
priate for use in a church. The same issue 
of The New York Times (the magazine 
section) gives us a very illuminating 
double-spread of illustrations of Monet’s 
most famous paintings (Rouen cathe- 
dral; the Doges’s palace, Venice: the 
Gare Saint Lazare, Paris) and next to 
each reproduction is a photograph of 
the actual scene. As William Seitz, pro- 
fessor of art at Princeton University, 
remarks: “The similarities are appar- 
ent at a glance, but the differences are 
more important. . . . As a curious by- 
product of his vision of nature, Monet 
is now claimed as a natural parent by 
abstract painters who reject nature 
itself as a model. In his broken surfaces 
and patterned brushwork they find the 
ultimate rebuttal to the idea that 
Monet was ‘only an eye’.” 

Similarities that are apparent, even though 
the differences are more important, can 
easily be accepted. The deliberate re- 
jection of nature is another matter. Or 
so it seems to me. 

Then a lecture for the graduate- 
faculty-staff League of the Newman 
Foundation at the University. This 
Foundation is one of the largest, if not 
the largest, in the United States. The 
physical set-up is impressive and Father 
Duncan has some interesting plans for 
further development. 

As in all similar organizations on the 
campus of secular universities success is 
largely due to the drive and personality 
of the chaplain. Father Duncan’s work 
at the University of Illinois has pro- 
duced a living and lively Catholic 
enclave — in the wisest sense of the word. 
The entire student body can benefit 
from such collaborative and fruitful 


efforts. 


Ce a ea 


With apologies to Punch 
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A Selected, 
Annotated 
Bibliography 


fess purpose of this bibliography is 
primarily an attempt to provide for 
diocesan commissions on liturgy, build- 
ing, art, and music, as well as the con- 
fraternity directors, a means of knowing 
which books and publications should 
serve as a basic diocesan library for 
the use of chancery, commissions, pas- 
tors, architects and artists. 

The principles of selection are three 
in number: 

1. A realization of the primacy of 
the liturgy in the ordinary teaching 
magisterium of the Church; it is truly 
the living catechism of Christianity; 

2. An attempt to cause others to 
realize that the liturgy is not a super- 
numerary fad, but that it belongs to 
the very essence of the Church. Archi- 
tecture, art, and music are important 
handmaids of the liturgy as teacher; 

3. A realization that the liturgy is 
not a movement suited to the taste of 
particular individuals or groups. The 
liturgy is the prolongation and contin- 
uation of the priestly mission of Jesus 
Christ in His Mystical Body, the Church, 
for the glory of God and the sanctifica- 
tion of men. “It is an error, and conse- 
quently, a mistake to think of the sacred 
liturgy as merely the outward or visible 
part of the divine worship or as an 
ornamental ceremonial.” (Pius XII, 
Mediator Dei, 25). 

The checklist on major Roman docu- 
ments, canonical directives, liturgy and 
scripture, catechetics, catechism in the 
home, vestments — was compiled by 
The Reverend Edward J. Sutfin, pastor 
of Saint John the Evangelist church, 
Northfield, Vermont; the books and the 
publications dealing with art and archi- 
tecture, were reviewed by Father Sutfin 
and the editor. The checklist of liturgi- 
cal publications was compiled by Dom 
Godfrey Diekmann, O S B, editor of 
Worship, Saint John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota. Books on music and 
the organ were reviewed by The Very 
Reverend Richard B. Curtin, director 
of the Commission on church music of 
the Archdiocese of New York. 


It may be found that certain ex- 
pected reviews are missing, and that 
others may be included. A bibliography 
is a living thing, which changes as 
scholarship progresses. At the present 
time, however, we feel that a thorough 
reading of a great number of these 
works will help to alter the false men- 
tality or attitude of our times. When 
proper perspective has been achieved, 
the mind of the Church is easy to follow. 


MAJOR ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Saint Pius X: Motu Proprio, TRA LE SOLLECI- 
TUDINI, November 22, 1903. 

Pius XI: Apostolic Constitution, DIVINI CUL- 
TUS, December 20, 1928. 

Pius XII: Encylical, MYSTICI CORPORIS 
CHRISTI, June 29, 1928. Encyclical, MEDIA- 
TOR DEI, November 20, 1947. Restored Order of 
Holy Week (Sacred Congregation of Rites), Novem- 
ber 16, 1955. Encyclical MUSICAE SACRAE 
DISCIPLINAE, December 25, 1955. Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, SACRED 
MUSIC AND THE SACRED LITURGY, 
September 3, 1958. 

These are indispensable fonts of Apostolic 
direction, obviously necessary to all ordinaries 
and commissions. Although there are many 
publishers, these documents are readily avail- 
able from the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


CANONICAL DIRECTIVES 


Documents for sacred architecture. 

Lercaro, Fames Cardinal: THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH the Bishops of Germany: DIREC- 
TIVES FOR THE BUILDING OF A 
CHURCH. Reprints from Worship. Collegeville, 
Minnesota. The Liturgical Press. 1957. 

We have here, briefly and clearly stated, 
many of the most important directives which 
concern church architecture. Every diocesan 
commissioner should be in possession of this 
brochure, and reread it frequently. 


DIVINE WORSHIP IN THE DIOCESE OF 
NORWICH: PRINCIPLES AND DIREC- 
TIVES. By the Diocesan Liturgical Commission. 
Norwich, Connecticut. 1958. 

This brochure is distinct from the Diocesan 
Building Directives of Superior, Wisconsin, in 
that it is more directly concerned with people 
than with things in relation to the Christian 
community. The directives of Norwich are 
dated September 11, 1958, and although the 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of 
September 3, 1958, is footnoted on page 14, 
evidently the diocesan decree was already at 
press. In consequence, certain details have 
been rendered obsolete by the Roman decree, 
but on the whole this brochure of the Norwich 
Liturgical Commission remains one of the 
best of its kind and may serve as a norm for 
other dioceses. The proximity of thought be- 
tween Norwich and Rome is noteworthy. 


Wenninger, Reverend William, Chairman. DIO- 
CESAN BUILDING DIRECTIVES. Diocesan 
Liturgical Commission, Superior, Wisconsin. These 


directives were published in the November, 1957; 
issue (pages 7-9) and in the February, 1958, issue 
(pages 43-44 of Liturgical Arts. 

The direction given by the Liturgical Com- 
mission of Superior may easily serve as a guide 
to other similar commissions. Statement of 
principle and practical application are effec- 
tively enounced. 


Anson, Peter A. CHURCHES: THEIR PLAN 
AND FURNISHING. Revised and edited by The 
Very Reverend Monsignor F. Croft-Fraser and The 
Reverend H. A. Reinhold. Milwaukee. The Bruce 
Publishing Company. 1948. 

A practical guide to the building and re- 
modeling of Catholic churches, with a sum- 
mary of the laws governing this planning and 
furnishing. Illustrations by the author. A good 
bibliography and an index. 


Cicognani, Amleto Giovanni. CANON LAW. 
Philadelphia. The Dolphin Press. 1934. 

Here we have an introduction to the study 
of canon law, a history of the sources of canon 
law, and a commentary on Book 1 of the Code. 
Its style is simple and clear, with an abundance 
of footnotes and a wealth of references. 


Fortescue, Adrian. THE CEREMONIES OF 
THE ROMAN RITE DESCRIBED, (Third) 
revised throughout and somewhat augmented by Rev- 
erend F. B. O’Connell (of the diocese of Dublin). 
London. Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 1930. 
Other editions in 1932-1934, each with some minor 
improvements (letter from Father O’Connell, April 
5» 1935) 

The classic work on the subjects with many 
enlightening diagrams which yield much in- 
formation for the architect who plans sanctu- 
aries in which the need for space is often mis- 
understood, and so space is not provided. 


O’Connell, F. B. CHURCH BUILDING AND 
FURNISHING: The Church’s Way. A study in 
Liturgical Law. Notre Dame, Indiana. University 
of Notre Dame Press. 1955. 

The author discusses all phases of the plan- 
ning of a church; the altar, church furniture. 
As the sub-title indicates this is a study of 
liturgical Jaw. Questions of design and the 
applications of these laws are another matter. 


Suhard, Samuel Cardinal. THE CHURCH TO- 
DAY. Notre Dame, Indiana. Fides. 

Should one desire to attain an all-embracing 
view of the Church in the world today, one of 
the widest vistas is shown in the works of Car- 
dinal Suhard, especially in his pastoral direc- 
tives. His wide talents, placed under fire from 
every possible angle, show forth the strength 
and intensity of spiritual labor in our times. 


LITURGY AND SCRIPTURE 


Attwater, Donald. An Introduction by . . . THE 
EASTERN BRANCHES OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. New York and Toronto. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1938. 

These six studies on the Oriental rites first 
appeared in volume four (1935) of LrrurciIcAL 
Arts. That volume was dedicated to a survey 
of that portion of the Catholic world which 
does not follow the Roman rite. The six 
studies are: The Eastern Branches of the Tree of 
Life, by Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J.; 4 New 
Branch of the Tree of Life; The Syro-Malankara 
Church, by The Most Reverend Mar Ivanios, 
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Archbishop of Trivandrum; The ee 
Church, by His Eminence Eugéne Cardi 

Tisserant; The Code of Canon Law and the Cathoi 
lics of Eastern Rites, by John LaFarge, S.J, 
The Spiritual and Aesthetic Value of Icons, by 
Ildefonse Dirks, O S B. A list of books, period 
cals and pamphlets introductory to a study o; 
the Eastern rites. | 


Beron, Richard. WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH 
THE CHURCH YEAR. New York. Pantheon. 
1953: : ‘| 
Interest in scripture has greatly increase 
owing to vital interest in the liturgy. Fathe 
Beron has arranged the significant passages 
both Old and New Testaments according tc 
the scholastic and liturgical year in such a 
fashion that the bible becomes suitable 
children and families alike. Mary Perkins 
Ryan has knit the presentation together . 
seasonal liturgical notes, and psalms serve as 
a thread of prayer throughout this scrip 
arrangement of the Church year. , 
Bouyer, Louis. LITURGICAL PIETY. Notte 
Dame, Indiana. University of Notre Dame Press. 
1955: : 

Father Bouyer knows how to be learned, 
lively, and controversial. This book is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of the mood oj 
Christianity in modern times. Dom Casel 
teaching on the Mystery and contempora 
thought on kerygmatism are lucidly explain 
The Mystery is then shown in its concentric 
development in the mass, the divine office, 
the liturgical year, and in the historical city of 
God throughout the ages of the world. 


Crogaert, Canon A. THE MASS: A LITURGI- 
CAL COMMENTARY. Westminster, Mary- 
land. Newman. (Volume one: The Mass of 
the Catechumens). 1959. 

This translation by J. Holland Smith ha 
retained the enthusiasm and prayerful spirit 
of the original. Despite criticism which has 
been leveled at this work because of its schol- 
arship and presentation, we consider it to be 
very capable of imbuing the reader with the 
spirit of the wide historical and supernatural 
scope of the liturgy. 


Ellard, Gerald, S.7. CHRISTIAN LIFE AND 
WORSHIP. With illustrations by Adé de Bethune 
Milwaukee. The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946 

An important work for an understanding ¢ 
the liturgical apostolate and for stimulating 
the interest of all in the doctrines of th 
Church, Each chapter is followed by a list o 
topics for further discussion and a list of sug. 
gested reading. A select bibliography and 
index complete this valuable work. 


Ellard, Gerald. S 7. THE MASS OF THE FU. 
TURE, Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company 
1948. q 

As each decade passes by, we find that the 
progress in the understanding of the liturgical 
pastorate increases more rapidly. Father Ellard 
offers in this volume a well-documented per. 
spective of the whole field of the liturgy with 
special emphasis on contemporary trends 
based upon solid tradition. His book is living, 
prophetic, and realistic. 


Fortescue, Adrian. THE MASS, A STUDY OF 
THE ROMAN LITURGY. New York. 1 
mans, Green Co. 1926. 

This book was written as a handbook to 
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opmpany the major seminary texts on dog- 
tic, moral, and pastoral theology. Though 
number of pages is limited, the book repre- 
nts conclusive scholarship in the earlier days 
‘contemporary liturgical thought. Without 
h a work as this, which is, even today, of 
at value, the application of papal direc- 
ss on pastoral liturgy would not have 
nieved such effective results in so short a time. 


ardini, Romano. THE CHURCH AND THE 
ATHOLIC. New York. Sheed & Ward. 

A brilliant exposé of the real meaning of 
s Church as the Spouse of Christ, It is a 
ork of deep insight which would be helpful 
‘anyone interested in doing anything for the 
nurch — spiritually or architecturally, for 
ample. The portion of the book devoted to 
the Spirit of the Liturgy” is a “must” for an 
chitect or artist. 


inisch, Dr Paul. CHRIST IN PROPHECY. 
ranslated by William G. Heidt, O S B. College- 
le, Minnesota. The Liturgical Press. 1956. 

the messianic prophecies and types of fig- 
es of the Church and sacraments are thor- 
shly discussed. This work is a brilliant ex- 
psé, showing how the law and the prophets 
re fulfilled by the Messias. A special chapter 
n the Blessed Virgin gives us even greater 
muse to venerate Mary because of its sound, 
pjective presentation. 


einisch, Dr Paul. HISTORY OF THE OLD 
ESTAMENT (1952) and THEOLOGY OF 
HE OLD TESTAMENT (1955) Translated 
» William G. Heidt, O S B. Collegeville, Minne- 
The Liturgical Press. 

In German these two works belong to the 
‘onner Bible, published by Peter Hanstein, 
onn. Both works are thoroughly scholarly in 
fering a complete picture of the history, 
pirituality, and systematic presentation of 
sma, morality, and worship in pre-Christian 
mes. The latter work also gives in the appen- 
ix an English translation of Providentissimus 
Deus by Leo XIII, Spiritus Paraclitus, by 
enedict XV, and Divino Afflante Spiritu, by 
‘ius XII. 


Fungmann, Josepf A. THE EARLY LITURGY. 
Notre Dame, Indiana. University of Notre Dame 
Press. I959- 

This is among the most readable and lucid 
presentations of wide scope and learning. One 
s able to feel the living presence of the early 
Christian, and realize that his problems were 
much the same as those of today. A penetrat- 
ing outline of Eastern and Western liturgical 
development is shown, including the less fa- 
miliar Latin rites of Africa and the continent. 


iaemann, J. A., S 7. THE MASS OF THE 
(ROMAN RITE. Missarum Sollemnia. Trans- 
Wated by Francis A. Brunner, C SS R. Professor of 
Wtheology, Saint Foseph’s College, Kirkwood, Mis- 
Nsouri. Two volumes: volume one (1951) volume 
liwo (1955). New York. Benziger Brothers, Inc. 

) These two volumes are indispensable for 
Janyone desiring an over-all view of the history 
lof the western mass, its theology and its cere- 
jmonial. An excellent bibliography in volume 
Jone; a comprehensive index in volume two. 


the reduction, it is a book of rather formidable 
stature. It is very readable and flowing in 
style: THE MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE: 
Its Origin and Development. Translated by Fran- 
cis A. Brunner; revised by Charles K. Riepe. 
New York. Benziger Brothers. 1959. 


Lefebore, Gaspar, O S B. THE SPIRIT OF 
WORSHIP. (Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism) Hawthorne. 

A very appealing and readable book for both 
Catholics and non-catholics. The spiritual 
significance of the rites and liturgy of the 
Church is made evident as a work of the Holy 
Spirit. The entire presentation is rigidly 
biblical in approach. 


Parsch, Pius. THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED. 
Collegeville, Minnesota. Liturgical Press. 

An easily read book which gives depth and 
meaning to recitation and study of the official 
prayer of the Church. This popular volume 
may serve as a companion work to The Liturgy 
of the Mass. 


Parsch, Pius. THE CHURCH’S YEAR OF 
GRACE. Collegeville, Minnesota. The Liturgical 
Press. Five volumes, completed in 1959. 

It has taken many years for this popular work 
on the liturgical year to reach the English- 
speaking public. Father Parsch was surely a 
pioneer in the liturgical movement. His incisive 
grasp of the needs of Christian people today 
has borne great fruit in the German countries. 
A daily reading of this series by the average 
American family could change its whole out- 
look upon scripture, liturgy, and the Church. 


Parsch, Pius. THE LITURGY OF THE MASS. 
London, Saint Louis. B. Herder. Third edition. 1957. 

This book, by the Augustinian monk of Klos- 
terneuburg, Austria, has become so popular 
in English that a third edition, translated and 
adapted by H. E. Winstone with an introduc- 
tion by Clifford Howell, became necessary. 
This edition was augmented and corrected by 
Father Parsch in 1949, so that it is a most 
reliable and flowering account of the history, 
meaning, and development of the mass. No 
educated Christian can afford to be without it. 


Saint-Séverin, The Community of. THE MASS. 
CHRISTIANS AROUND THE ALTAR. Trans- 
lated by Margaret Clark. Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Fides. 1958. 

The efforts of Samuel Cardinal Suhard to 
restore the French people to the faith as well 
as to their cultural heritage manifest the deep 
interest and reality of pastoral liturgy on the 
continent. This little book was written by seven 
diocesan priests who sought to revive liturgy 
and Christian life at Saint-Séverin, in the Latin 
quarter of Paris. It is warm and appealing. 
Despite some archeological revivals which were 
duly corrected, these men truly carried out the 
Cardinal’s desires. In many respects, this book 
should be compared with the admirable vol- 
ume by the Abbé Michonneau: Revolution in a 
City Parish, with a foreword by Archbishop 
Cushing. (Oxford. Blackfriars. 1949) 


Steuart, Dom Benedict. THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. An Outline of 
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Mass (from Theology and Sanity, by F. J. Sheed; 
2— Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament; 
3 — Text of the Deprecatio Gelasii (with Eng- 
lish translation; 4 — Texts of the two North 
Italian Eucharistic Prayers (with English 
translation); 5 — The Restored Pachal Vigil. 
A good bibliography and an index. 

To quote Father J. B. O’Donnell, in his 
foreword: “The examination of the origins of 
our liturgy is not mere ‘archaeologism’; it has 
a very practical bearing on our personal wor- 
ship, for the liturgy is not a dead thing —a 
museum piece — but an organism.” 


Thompson, Reverend Norton and Stock, Raymond. 
CONCORDANCE OF THE BIBLE, (DOUAY 
VERSION) Saint Louis. B. Herder Book Com- 
pany. 1942. 

Anyone at a loss for a biblical quotation can 
find solace in this volume. 


CATECHETICS 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM. New York. Herder 
and Herder. 1957. 

The insight of Jungmann and of Hofinger is 
clearly apparent in this official catechism of 
the German hierarchy. If children of today are 
brought up on such a well-prepared diet of 
liturgy, scripture, proclamation, and solid 
doctrine, we may expect a strong recrudescence 
of Christianity when they mature. 


AFRICA TODAY: The World Family of Peoples. 
Maryknoll, New York. Maryknoll Publications. 
1959: 

This may at first appear to be a strange in- 
truder. If children are to receive a truly univer- 
sal and Catholic view of things, however, it 
is very much in place for both children and 
adults. Practically everything which one should 
know in order to be generally informed as a 
Christian about Africa is contained in this 
loose-leaf booklet. It is expertly handled, and 
in popular fashion. Oecumenism and missiology 
enter deeply into the picture. Maryknoll 
Publications announce that many similar works 
of world-wide scope are to appear. 


Daniel-Rops. JESUS AND HIS TIMES. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ruby Millar. New Y ork. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1954. 

A masterly study by the author of many 
other excellent church histories. The introduc- 
tion: “How do we know about Jesus?” is basic 
and after a reading of the twelve chapters, 
which range from: “The Voice Crying in the 
Wilderness” to “Victory over Death,” ap- 
pendix 1 on “Jesus and His Critics” will be in- 
structive, as it devulges so clearly the aberra- 
tions of scholars who seem to miss the point 
entirely. 


Daniel-Rops. ISRAEL AND THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. A history of the Israelites from the time of 
Abraham to the birth of Christ. Translated by K. 
Madge. London. Eyre & Spottiswood. 1949. 

A life of Christ written for those who may be 
embarrassed by too much show of erudition 
and yet one which combines the apparatus of 
scholarship with a lucid presentation. There are 
some “slips” in the translation, and those who 


} A more popular edition in one volume has 
tbeen prepared for the general reader. This 
ishorter form omits the longer footnotes and 
\certain speculative portions of the original, 
jand also has taken into account the new decree 
\of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Despite 


Liturgical History. New York. Longmans Green can read the French original should do so. 


and Co. 1953. 

Part one treats of “Sacrifice: The Holy 
Eucharist”; part two of “The Divine Office.” 
The appendices are: | — Sacrifice and the 


Dix, Dom Gregory. THE SHAPE OF THE 
LITURGY. Westminster. Dacre Press. 1954: 
A classic work by an Anglican monk of 
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Nashdom Abbey, Burnham, Bucks., accepted 
as an authoritative treatise by Catholic schol- 
ars. 


Elwell, Fuerst, Quinn and others. OUR OUEST 
FOR HAPPINESS. Four volumes. Chicago. Ment- 
zer, Bush. 1955. 

The approach to this rather comprehensive 
series of texts for religious teaching at high 
school level is both living and suitable to the 
students. Although the illustrations are not 
always very original, they are at least well 
chosen and cover a wide range. 


Hofinger, Johannes. THE ART OF TEACHING 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Notre Dame, Indiana. 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1957. 

There can be no doubt about the content and 
depth of this teaching manual. It is truly for 
specialists insofar as its thoroughness in method- 
ology is concerned. Although the book is 
slightly tedious to read, the insight and vision 
attained by not omitting a single page are 
indeed rewarding to both the reader and his 
present or future students. 


Howell, Clifford. OF SACRAMENTS AND 
SACRIFICE. Collegeville, Minnesota. The Litur- 
gical Press. 1952. 

We include this book under the listing 
*“Catechetics” because of its outstanding useful- 
ness for study club groups. The Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine has accorded it highest 
recommendation for use as an aid in religious 
discussion groups, and it may certainly serve 
as a norm for such usage. The entire ‘“‘mental- 
ity” of this brief volume is pointed in the right 
direction. 


Jungmann, Josef A. HANDING ON THE 
FAITH. New York. Herder and Herder. 1959. 

This translation by A. N. Fuerst offers us a 
weighty summation of the history and nature 
of religious teaching and catechetics. The 
development is thorough and clear, but there 
is something of repetitiousness in the work. 
For practical purposes, chapter four should 
serve as a vade mecum for anyone who teaches 
catechism to children. 


Killgallon, Fames, and Weber, Gerard. LIFE IN 
CHRIST. Instructions in the Catholic Faith. 
Chicago. Life in Christ. 1958. 

A transition from the old-style type of cate- 
chism to the spirit of the proclamation of the 
Mystery is not easy. As a book of instructions 
realizing the scope desired by the Council of 
Trent and penetrating into the spirit required 
by our times, this catechism, so to speak, is 
unsurpassed for adults and converts. 


MANUAL OF THE PARISH CONFRATER- 
TERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
Washington, D. C. The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. NCWC. Ninth edition, third printing, 
1957: 

The work of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine falls directly under the jurisdiction 
of the National Episcopal Committee. This 
manual serves as a guide at parish level for the 
organization of religious instruction at all 
levels. The difficulty we find in it lies in the 
text and methodology. We feel that at the 
practical level advantage should be taken of 
the experience of Jungmann and Hofinger, 
and that a great emphasis upon scripture and 
liturgy should be made not as an addendum 
but rather in essence. Beron’s With the Bible 


through the Church Year (reviewed in this bibli- 
ography) would help in the teaching of scrip- 
ture, and A Catholic Catechism (also reviewed 
here) as formulated by the German hierarchy 
should merit thorough study and approval in 
this country as possessing greater merit in 
methodology for our times. 


MISSEL DE FRERE JACQUES. Illustrated by 
Leopold Marboeuf. Paris. Labergerie. 1955. 

The colored designs on the right hand pages 
of this missal possess many appealing qualities, 
even though certain elements of weakness and 
gaucherie are noticeable. At least they are 
original and executed in fine color tone. These 
could be used to illustrate the mass for children. 
Let us not comment upon the bad drawing on 
the left hand pages. 

The companion pieces to this missal, Missel 
de Frére Yves (illustrated by the Atelier du 
Coeur Meurtry of the Benedictines of La 
Piere-qui-Vire, France), Mussel des Dimanches 
et Fétes (illustrated by Michel Timeléonthos) 
and Bible en images (illustrated by Véronique 
Filozof) have occasioned some controversy. 
Art D?Eglise, Dom Samuel Stehman: 1956, 
number 2, pages 95-96; 1958, number 102, 
pages 2-4, strikes with a heavy hand against 
the illustrations in the Missel de Frére Yves 
and those of Véronique Filozof. On the other 
hand, L’Art Sacré: RR.PP. Capellades and 
Cocagnac: Mars-Avril, 1959, nos. 7-8, page 24, 
comes to the defense of Miss Filozof. It is very 
interesting to note the controversy and to study 
the remarks. However, for our own purposes, 
it would probably not be advisable to illustrate 
American catechetical material with any of 
these pictures. Those nearer to better art are 
those of Leopold Marboeuf. 

Mention should be made here of three other 
books for children. Two Giant Golden Books 
(Simon and Schuster, New York, 1958) are 
edited as A Catholic Child’s Bible, one volume 
to each for the Old and New Testament. The 
texts of both volumes are good, but the illustra- 
tions by Alice and Martin Provensen in the 
New Testament are superior to those in the 
Old Testament, even though there is a studied 
imitation “gothic” quality about them. The 
Little Book about God, by Lauren Ford (New 
York. Doubleday, 1934) is good for small 
children. Piet Worm’s Stories from the Old 
Testament (New York. Sheed & Ward, 1957) 
is of much better quality and originality. 
The hand-written script is excellent, and the 
text is carefully prepared. The illustrations, 
which often take inspiration from mediaevel 
manuscripts, are at least vivid and possess a 
considerable amount of good humor. 


QOuadflieg, Joseph and Griiger, Johannes, THE 
SAINTS AND YOUR NAME. New York. 
Pantheon, 1957. THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES (to be translated and published by 
Pantheon this spring). BILDERBIBEL, Diisseldorf. 
Patmos-Verlag. 1958. FROMME GESCHICH- 
TEN FUR KLEINE LEUTE. Diisseldorf. 
Patmas-Verlag. 

Only one of these four little books, prepared 
for children from five to fourteen years of age, 
has appeared in English to date. The Saints 
and Your Name is truly a warm, glowing book, 
in beautiful, simple English, and impregnated 
with a vital Christian spirit suitable to all ages. 
For those who do not read German, however, 
the illustrations of Joannes Griiger, in all four 
volumes, strike a very felicitous objective mean 
in visual art. They are even better, if anything, 
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Catechism. Griiger’s approach to children reca 
the mediaeval miniatures and _ tradition 
church art since the early centuries; yet 
are contemporary, simple, and lucid. In com: 
parison with so many religious books published 
for children (and adults), Griiger conforms tot 
the norm set by Pius XII for Christian arts 
not too symbolic — not too realistic. 


Schreyer, Lothar. DIE BOTSCHAFT DER. 
BUCHMALEREI. Hamburg. Wittig Verlag. 
1956. Also, by the same publisher, and continued: 
as a series since 1956, the works of various authors 
on medieval manuscripts from the fifth to the ele 
centuries including: GENESIS, WEINACHTEN; 
CHRISTI PASSION; OSTERN; DIE 
FENBARUNG DES JOHANNES; DAS 
ANTLITZ CHRISTI; ENGEL; EVANGELIS- 
TEN; IRISCHE MINIATURES; PARABELN 
CHRISTI; PAULUS; EUCHARISTIE. 
We place these texts under the title “Cate- 
chetics” owing to the particular role which 
they may play in teaching by image. Althoug] 
they are not yet published in English, all im 
this series are replete with illustrations 
medieval manuscripts which were in actual 
use in the liturgical books of the time. Tht 
illustrations are thus very near to the Word of 
God used in official Church ceremonies, and 
they cover a wide range of Old and Ney 
Testament material. In teaching children, ane 


' 
i 


rial need not be taken only from humanized 
renaissance, baroque, rococo and romantic 
sources (no matter how eminent the artist), 


also and rather from truly Christian so 
material and good contemporary art based 
upon symbolic and spiritual rather than upon 
merely representationalistic norms. rf 


CATECHISM IN THE HOME 


It would extend this bibliography too greatly 
to enumerate all of the excellent works which 
help to spread the liturgy to groups, home and 
school. The instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites on Sacred Music and the Sacred 
Liturgy (September 3, 1958) does not allow us 
to forget that “the Christian family is the 
natural and first school of Christian education, 
in which, little by little, children are led to 
know and practice the Christian faith (105)” 
We list only a few of the best books and bro- 
chures: 


Berger, Florence. COOKING FOR CHRIST. 
Des Moines. National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 1949. 

Burtin-Ripperger. FEAST DAY COOKBOOK. 
New York. David McKay. 1951. 

Grailvill ADVENT EMBER DAYS. THE 
TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS BOOK 
AND KIT. NEW YEAR’S. EPIPHANY. 
CANDLEMAS. THE PASCHAL MEAL. 
THANKSGIVING. Loveland, Ohio. 

Hellriegel, The Right Reverend Martin. THE 
HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. DEO 
GRATIAS. MAKING THE CHURCH YEAR 
A REALITY. THE VINE AND THE 
BRANCHES. Saint Louis. Pio Decimo Press. — 

Hoornaert, Rodolphe. THE BREVIARY AND 
THE LAITY. Collegeville, Minnesota. The 
Liturgical Press. : 

McLoughlin, Helen. FAMILY ADVENT CUS- 
TOMS. CHRISTMAS TO CANDLEMAS. 
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EASTER TO PENTECOST FAMILY CUS- 
TOMS. Collegeville, Minnesota. The Liturgical 
Press. 
onks of Saint Fohn’s Abbey. ASHORT BREVI- 
ARY. Collegeville, Minnesota. The Liturgical 
Press. 
ueller, Theresa. OUR CHILDREN’S YEAR 
OF GRACE. Saint Louis. Pio Decimo Press. 
ewland, Mary Reed. THE YEAR AND OUR 
CHILDREN. THE SAINTS AND OUR 
ee 1943. New York, Kenedy and 
ns. 
mn, Mary Perkins. THE PSALMS. Chicago. 
Fides. 
tfin, The Reverend Edward 7. TRUE CHRIST- 
MAS SPIRIT. Saint Meinrad, Indiana. Grail 
Publications. 1955. 
rapp Family. FOLK DANCES OF MANY 
LANDS. Stowe, Vermont. Cor Unum. 
rapp, Maria. AROUND THE YEAR WITH 
THE TRAPP FAMILY. New York. Pantheon. 
itry, Dom Ermin. HYMNS OF THE CHURCH. 
O'Fallon, Missouri. Conception Abbey. 1943. 
Veiser, Francis X. THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THE EASTER BOOK. THE HOLIDAY 
BOOK. HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN 
“CUSTOMS. New York. Harcourt, Brace. 
Veiser, Francis X. RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS IN 
THE FAMILY. Collegeville, Minnesota. The 
Liturgical Press. 


_ ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


ppleton, LeRoy H. and Bridges, Stephen. SY M- 
BOLISM IN LITURGICAL ART. Introduction 
y Maurice Lavanoux. New York. Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 1959. 

This slim book, which explains the origins 
nd meaning of one hundred and thirty-four 
mbols used in liturgical art, is truly a fresh 
ontribution to the subject. 


Arright-Benson. THE FIRST WRI TING BOOK. 
few Haven. Yale University Press. 1955- 

_ Since inscriptions often occur in church art 
ind architecture this manual of the chancery 
hand by Arrighi, with English translation, 
atroduction, and notes by John Howard 
Benson, should serve as a true model and work 
f art in itself. Perfect writing is again an art 
vhich found its highest development in the 
urch. 


Wrrighi, Tagliente and Palatino. THREE 
ICLASSICS OF ITALIAN CALLIGRAPHY. 
With an introduction by Oscar Ogg. New York. 
Dover Publications. 1953: 

| The three volumes which constitute this 
facsimile edition are the products of three of 
the most able masters of chancery script. They 
fare indeed practical teaching manuals, just 
Jas competent today as they were centuries ago. 


'Benson, John Howard, and Carey, Arthur Graham. 
THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. New 
(York. McGraw-Hill. 1950. 

| A master-guide for the elements, techniques, 
and instruments of lettering. 


| Biedrzynski, Richard. KIRCHEN UNSERER 
\ZEIT. Munich. Hirmer Verlag. 1958. American 
distributors: Wittenborn and Company, New York. 
| The thesis of this book is that contemporary 
church architecture is authentic in its own 
jright and quite distinct from secular modern 


| architecture. Copious illustrations, especially 


of German and French constructions, serve to 
prove the point, although the body of the 
work lies in an explanation of the basic plans 
of the new buildings. This rather monumental 
volume, with illustrations and plans of more 
international scope, would be a valuable asset 
in English to American church architects. 


Briggs, M. S. THE ARCHITECT IN HIS- 
TORY. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 1927. 
An architect should be interested in this 

book and the general reader, also the clergy, 
will benefit from a knowledge of the architect’s 
role in history and of his own history — Greece, 
Rome, the middle ages, the renaissance in 
Italy, in France and in England; the nineteenth 
century in England. Many misconceptions 
about the role of the architect in history — 
for example, the myth of anonymity — will be 
explained and clarified in this book. F orty-six 
illustrations and excellent bibliographies at 
the end of each chapter. An index. 


Collins, Peter. CONCRETE: THE VISION OF 
NEW ARCHITECTURE. A study of Auguste 
Perret and his precursors. New York. Horizon Press. 
1959: 

“This is one of those rarely produced books 
which combine a fullness of factual matters 
indicating comprehensive research, with a clear 
and highly readable manner of writing. . . . 
It is characterized by a breadth of understand- 
ing which includes perception of Perret’s 
efforts to form an architectural style out of 
reinforced concrete structural elements. . . .” 
(From a review by Barry Byrne, Liturgical Arts, 
November, 1959). 


Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. CHRISTIAN AND 
ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY OF ART. New 
York. Dover Publications. 1956. 

This is a good, contemporary self-analysis 
which clarifies many ideas which infest the 
intellects of many artists and art lovers. 


Fitch, James Marston. AMERICAN BUILDING. 
The forces that shape it. Boston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1948. 

This survey of American building can be 
read and understood as a companion to Talbot 
Hamlin’s Architecture through the Ages (noted 
here). Fitch begins with the period 1660-1776, 
goes on to the architecture of the new Republic, 
then gives an insight into the forces which 
shaped our architectural conceptions and their 
deviations. The period of 1933-1945; when 
architecture in the United States was at the 
crossroads, is well explained, and we see the 
end of the nostalgic phase of architecture and 
the stirrings of freedom from outworn clichés. 
One hundred and seventy-seven illustrations, 
many black and white illustrations in the text, 
and an index. 


Fry, Roger. VISION AND DESIGN. New York. 
Meridian Books, 1957. $1.35: 

Originally published December 9, 1920, 
these essays by a distinguished art critic will 
provide much material for discussion. Of par- 
ticular interest to our purpose are these essays: 
Art and Life; An Essay on Aesthetics; The Artist’s 
Vision; Giotto; The Art of Florence; Diirer and his 
Contemporaries; El Greco. Eight illustrations. 


Gill, Eric. ART. London, John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. First published in 1934 and reprints in 1946. 
In which Gill discusses all aspects of art. As 
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he states in his preliminary: “This book is 
written for people in general and not specially 
for those people called artists or those called 
connoisseurs and collectors.” Of particular 
interest for our present purpose is chapter 
eight, entitled “Art and Holiness.” In appendix 
I Gill again echoes the myth of anonymity of 
medieval cathedral builders, painters and 
sculptors. It can be argued whether the “old 
boys” were as anonymous as we claim they 
were, and there are plenty of records available 
to the contrary. A short bibliography and an 
index. 


Gill, Eric. SACRED AND SECULAR. London. 
FJ. N. Dent and Sons Ltd., for Hague and Gill Ltd. 
1940. 

In pungent style Gill hits hard at such peren- 
nial topics as Sacred and Secular; Sculpture; Work 
and Culture: Ownership and Industrialism. The 
eight pen-and-ink illustrations by Denis Teget- 
meier ably reinforce the text. This is a particu- 
larly fine piece of bookmaking. 


Gilson, Etienne. PAINTING AND REALITY. 
New York. Meridian Books, Inc. 1959. $1.55: 

The outgrowth of the A. M. Mellon lectures 
delivered at the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington D. C., in 1955, and subsequently pub- 
lished by the Bollingen Foundation, Inc. The 
well-known French philosopher discusses the 
various phases of knowledge in art, and it is 
indicative of the author’s approach that he 
remarks: “There is only one justifiable ap- 
proach to painting, and it is neither archeology, 
not history, nor science, not art criticism, nor 
philosophy; it is painting.” A lengthy bibliog- 
raphy, copious notes for each chapter, and 
seventy illustrations. 


Gloag, John. GUIDE TO WESTERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. From the sixth century B.C. to the 
present day. New York. Grove Press Inc. 1958. $3.95. 

Truly a guided tour to man’s technological 
progress in building methods, in which the 
author shows architecture to be the art of liv- 
ing men who say something important about 
their lives through the buildings they con- 
struct in which to live, to work, to play, and 
to worship. Over four hundred line-drawing 
illustrations; also many halftones, sources of 
references in the text. Appendix one lists some 
books on architecture; appendix two gives a 
list of the principal architects and their works, 
from the seventh century to the end of the 
renaissance. A good index. 


Hamlin, Talbot. ARCHITECTURE THRO UGH 
THE AGES. The Story of Building in Relation to 
Man’s Progress. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1940. Revised edition, 1953. 

This book should be of particular interest to 
the lay reader and the student of architecture, 
since the author’s thought (he was professor of 
architecture at Columbia University) revolves 
around the thesis that “‘. . . buildings are not 
isolated objects existing arbitrarily in one or 
the other of the recognizable ‘styles’ but rather 
the inevitable results of the ways of living, gov- 
erning, worshiping, and doing business in 
practice at the time they were built 

At the time they were built—a realization of 
this fact should eventually lay the ghost of 
dead styles based on the “. . . ways of living 

. .” of other days. 

Hamlin’s treatment is all-inclusive. He be- 
gins with primitive architecture and the five 
great building cultures — the central Asian 
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area; the Mediterranean basin; central and 
northern Europe; eastern Asia (China, Mon- 
golia, Korea, and Japan, Indo-China, and 
Malaya); the Americas (particularly Central 
America, Peru, Mexico, and our own South- 
west). Then come ancient classic architecture; 
medieval architecture; the renaissance; the 
baroque and the eighteenth century; nine- 
teenth century; the architecture of today. 
Ninety-six plates, one hundred and seven- 
teen text figures, and a very full index complete 
this survey of architecture through the ages. A 
book to be read carefully and not to be given 
the too-frequent once-over-lightly treatment. 


Henze, Anton and Filthaut, Theodor. CONTEM- 
PORARY CHURCH ART. Translated by Cecily 
Hastings; edited by Maurice Lavanoux. New York. 
Sheed & Ward. 1956. 

This is perhaps the most copiously illustrated 
volume on church art and architecture in 
English. The addition of many more American 
examples would prove to be a greater aid to 
architects in the United States —if another 
edition is planned. This book serves at present 
as a standard reference for both theory and 
practice. 


Jenkins, Louisa and Mill, Barbara. THE ART 
OF MAKING MOSAICS. Princeton, D. van 
Nostrand. 1957. 

This is a “how” book by authors eminently 
well-equipped to present the subject. Nearly 
every possible phase of work in mosaics is 
clearly explained. A helpful list of mosaic sup- 
plies and where to find them; a bibliography, 
an index, and many illustrations. 


Male, Emile. THE GOTHIC IMAGE. Religious 
art in France of the Thirteenth Century. Translated 
by Nora Nussey. Harper Torchbooks. Harper and 
Brothers. 1958. $1.95. 

A first-rate guide to the history of Christian 
art in the middle ages and particularly in the 
thirteenth century in France. This is the only 
one of MAle’s four books on this general topic 
to be translated; the others are: L’Art Re- 
ligieux du XII eme siécle en France (1924); L’ Art 
Religieux de la fin du Moyen-Age en France (1925); 
L’ Art Religieux aprés le Concile de Trente (Italie, 
France, Espagne, Flandres (1932). Profusely illus- 
trated, with a preface, a table of contents, an 
appendix listing the principal works of art 
devoted to the life of Christ, an index of works 
of art listed in the text. 


Maritain, Jacques. ART AND SCHOLASTI- 
CISM. Translated by F. F. Scanlan. London. Sheed 
& Ward. First published February 1930. 

A basic book for anyone who wishes an intro- 
duction to the fascinating study of Christian 
art. It raises many questions and leads the 
reader to think for himself. 


Maritain, Jacques. CREATIVE INTUITION 
IN ART AND POETRY. New York. Meridian 
Books, Inc. 1959. $1.45. 

This book grew out of six lectures given at 
the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D G, in the spring of 1952, and first published 
in 1953 by Pantheon Books, Inc. for the Bol- 
lingen Foundation, Inc. 

Of particular value to our present purpose is 
the chapter on “‘Art as a Virtue of the Practical 
Intellect.” 

Copious notes and references. Surely a book 
to be read with care, to be pondered over and 
returned to time and again. 


Morey, C. R. CHRISTIAN ART. New York. 
The Norton Library. W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc. 1958. 

Five essays on Christian art which first ap- 
peared in Liturgical Arts in 1931, then in book 
form by Longmans, Green and Company. This 
new edition, in paper back and hard covers, 
contains all the original material: ‘““The Genesis 
of Christian Art’; “Byzantine Art”; “The 
Romanesque; Gothic style; the Renaissance 
and Christian Art.” An index and forty-eight 
illustrations. 


Mumford, Lewis. ROOTS OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. New 
York. Grove Press, Inc. 1959. $2.95: 

A series of thirty-seven essays dating from 
the mid-nineteenth century to the present, col- 
lected and edited by the noted critic Lewis 
Mumford. The clerical and lay reader will find 
these essays of particular interest: ‘““The Social 
Conception of Architecture,” by Lewis Mum- 
ford; ““Toward the Organic,” by Henri Louis 
Sullivan; “Client and Architect,” by Mariana 
Griswold Van Rensselear; ““The Equipment of 
the Architect,’ by John Wellborn Root; 
“Composition and Modern Architecture,” and 
“Function and Form,” by Matthew Nowicki. 
Biographical sketches of each author and index. 


Oidtmann, Dr H. 100 JAHRE RHEINISCHE 
GLASMALEREI, Gesellschaft fiir Buchdruckerei 
Ag. Neuss. 1959. 

Valuable, though you may be unable to read 
the German text, for the one hundred-and- 
twenty-one black and white illustrations and 
the thirty-six color plates. Most of the illustra- 
tions are of work installed in German churches 
of all periods, and are a valuable witness to the 
fact that living art can be perfectly harmonious 
with ancient buildings as well as contemporary 
ones. 


Panofsky, Erwin. GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
AND SCHOLASTICISM. New York. Meridian 
Books. 1958. $1.25. 

The author deals with the correlation be- 
tween the growth of gothic architecture and 
that of scholastic philosophy. One of a series of 
the Wimmer lectures, established in memory of 
the founder of the Benedictine Order in Amer- 
ica, Boniface Wimmer, and delivered at Saint 
Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 
Copious notes and sixty illustrations. 


Reinhold, H. A, SPEAKING OF LITURGICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. Notre Dame, Indiana, Litur- 
gical Programs. University of Notre Dame. 1952. 
$1.20. 

Father Reinhold has achieved a clear expres- 
sion of basic principles in readily understand- 
able terms in this brochure, based on his lec- 
tures at the University of Notre Dame. As a 
simple manual, it is far easier to grasp than 
The Church Incarnate by Rudolf Schwarz. Never- 
theless, nearly every fundamental concept is 
presented. Perhaps one may not fully agree 
with the exclusively side-entranced plan which 
he proposes on page twenty-one, but he cer- 
tainly backs it up with convincing practical 
considerations. 


Richards, 7. M. AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE. New York. Pen- 
guin Books. Revised and edited with new material by 
Elizabeth B. Mock. (Pelican Books) 1944. 
Although “modern” architecture need no 
longer fight a rearguard battle, there are those 


for whom nostalgia still conditions the point ¢ 
view. This small paperback book will givi 
them a good deal of needed information 
new work, new materials and methods. Also : F) 
very helpful reading list which contains suck 
names as Mumford, Giedion, Gropius, Hite 
cock, Le Corbusier. Fifty illustrations. 


Schwarz, Rudolf. THE CHURCH INCARNA TE. 
Translated by Cynthia Harry. Chicago. Henn 
Regnery Company. 1958. 

This book was translated twenty years r 
its publication in German. It conveys a heri se 
of great experience in church building. 
thought is contemplative and concentric, Ae 
profoundly interested in the absolute core oj 
building for liturgical function. No architect 
building commission should be uninformed 
the contents of this volume. 


Sowers, Robert. THE LOST ART. New Ye 
Wittenborn, Inc. 1954. 

This book surveys stained glass as a - 
temporary art. The history of the art is set 
forth in enough detail to make the basic 
ciples of this light-and-color medium undé 
standable. A thoughtful reading will pre 
one for critical evaluation of the work bein 
done in this country and abroad today. We 
illustrated with a frontispiece in full color, also 
a bibliography of selected works on stained 
glass. 


van Zeller, Dom Hubert, O S B. APPROACH TO 
CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. New York. Sheed @ 
Ward. 1959. 

Himself a sculptor, Dom Hubert treats of 
sculpture in the making, understood in it 
narrower sense of subtraction from the qua d 
block. He is an artist who continually wrestles 
with his material, so that his carvings testi 


words, direct carving. And that can be a saluta y 
lesson for many sculptors today. 


Webb, Geoffrey. THE LITURGICAL ALTAR 
London. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, I 
Second edition. 1939. 
In this small book will be found the Church’s 
directives, fully explained and illustrated. 


Weyres, Willy; Bartning, Otto, and various authors. 
KIRCHEN. Munich. Verlag Georg D. W. Call. 
wey. 1959. 
This handbook is truly encyclopedic i 
scope, including both Catholic and Lutheran 
Evangelical church architecture since the last 
war. The basic point of view is correct: from 
theological and liturgical requirements, throug! 
historical and architectural development and 
laws, to actual contemporary example. It is 
most regrettable that this work is not at once 
available in English, even though the pictures 
and diagrams convey a great deal. The o all 
concepts of the authors, including that of the 
church in relation to city planning, and th 
bibliography, are quite comprehensive. 


Wright, Frank Lloyd. ON ARCHITECTURE, 


Selected writings (1894-1940) edited by Fr 
Gutheim. The Universal Library. New York. 


Grosset-Dunlap. $1.65. 

This collection of essays, magazine articles, 
quotations, cover the greatest and most 
ductive period of Wright’s life. They fo =a 
basis of his philosophy of architecture and and 
range from functional design, cantilever con- 
struction, scale and proportion, the organic 
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ncept of space, building materials. The non- 
ofessional reader can gather much from this 
yok. He can dip in at any page and find 
scinating material dealing with all aspects 
‘architecture. There is never a dull moment 
ith Mr. Wright. For example. “Sculpture and 
ainting are integral features of architecture 
ad the architect himself should be sufficiently 
aster of both to enable him to visualize and 
mbody these features where and as they be- 
mg in his creation. Architecture, sculpture, 
nd painting should be a synthesis as sympa- 
1etically executed as the composer’s score is 
xecuted by the orchestra when directed by 
ae composer himself.” (page 217) 


“ODIAQUE. French. Quarterly. P. go. Volume ro. 
Jom Angelico Surchamp, O S B, editor. Atelier du 
joeur-Meurtry, Abbaye Saine-Marie de la Pierre- 
ui-Vire, par Saint Léger-Vauban (Y onne) France. 
1 francs a year. 

Devoted to the arts in the service of religion. 
ixcellent illustrations. 


=a 


VESTMENTS 


ART D’ EGLISE. Bruges. Abbaye de Saint André. 
1948 until the present. 

_ This review, which was begun in 1927 as 
L’Artisan et les Arts Liturgiques, and became 
known in 1948 as Art D’ Eglise, devoted a major 
issue (1948, number 4) to the question of sacred 
vestments. Since that time it has published 
many articles with great constancy and com- 
petency. The supplement, L’? Ouvroir liturgique, 
offers practical details for nearly every type of 
vestment: surplice (number 5), amice (number 
20), alb (numbers 6, 7 and 21), dalmatic and 
tunic (number 13), chasuble (numbers 8, 9, 12, 
25, and 26-27), cope and humeral veil (number 
17) and altar linens (number 17) translated in 
the November, 1955, issue of LrrurcicaL ARTS. 


Fliieler, Sr M. Augustina, PARAMEN TE. Xui- 
rich. NZN Verlag. 1949. 

- The thought of Sister Flieler has evolved 
considerably since the publication of this book, 
but the basic tendencies are valid and valuable 
to all interested in the field. 


Sutfin, Edward 7. THE CHASUBLE IN THE 
ROMAN RITE and THE MAKING OF A 
CHASUBLE. August, 1956 and May, 1957 of 
Liturgical Arts. 

Although these issues are devoted chiefly to 
the chasuble in the Roman rite, the entire 
‘aspect of the subject is treated. Especially 
valuable is the bibliography in the August 1956 
issue. Definitive corrections of the form of the 
‘chasuble as explained by Roulin in his Vest- 
“ments and Vesture are available here. 


Roulin, Dom E. A., OS B. VESTMENTS AND 
VESTURE. A manual of liturgical art. Translated 
by Dom Justin McCann, OSB. Westminster, 
Maryland. The Newman Press. 1950. 

A textbook which may be consulted profit- 
ably provided the reader entertains certain 
basic considerations of the proper construction 
of vestments. The better view, is expressed in 
LrrurcicaL Arts and Art D’ Eglise. It is, in a 
way, unfortunate that the author used the 
method of “good and bad” illustrations, since it 
often happens that the bad might be used and 
the author’s captions remain unread. This 
remark is true as well concerning Roulin’s other 
work, Our Churches (Nos Eglises). 


ART PERIODICALS 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. Published monthly 
by Time Inc. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. $6.50 a year. 

This is certainly a “journal of the trade.” 
Nevertheless it does contain many worthwhile 
articles and illustrations of work at home 
and abroad, not only in the field of architecture 
as a whole, but also of church architecture. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Published month- 
ly by F. W. Dodge Corporation. New York. 119 
West goth Street, New York 18, N. Y. $5.50 a year. 

A companion piece to the Architectural Forum. 


ART D°’EGLISE. Published by the Abbaye de 
Saint-André, Bruges 3, Belgium. $6.00 a year. 

Formerly known as L’Artisan Liturgique, 
founded in 1927, this publication is the “daddy” 
of all magazines devoted to problems of reli- 
gious art and architecture. 


CHIESA E QUARTIERE. Quaderni trimestrali di 
Architettura Sacra. Published under the direction of 
Luciano Gherardi. Bologna, via Altabella 2, or 
Milan, Piazza Fontana 2. L. 2500. 

For many years Italian architecture has been 
in high repute throughout the world. Until 
recent years, however, very few architects had 
turned their efforts toward church architecture. 
The greatest impetus toward remedying this 
situation was given by James Cardinal Lercaro, 
founder and president of the Center for Study 
and Information on Sacred Art. It was he who 
gave the keynote address at the first national 
congress on sacred architecture in Bologna, in 
1955. This quarterly was begun as a follow-up 
to spark continued interest throughout Italy. 
It is edited in Bologna and Milan, with corre- 
spondents throughout the country. The quality 
of the magazine is excellent, and international 
in scope. 


CHRISTLICHE KUNSTBLATTER. Diézesan- 
Kunstverein, Herrenstrasse 19, Linz a.d. Donau, 
Austria. Edited by Dr. Giinter Rombold. A quarterly. 

Insofar as this quarterly is owned, edited, 
and published under the sponsorship of the 
diocesan art union, its work carries semi-official 
approval. It is a somewhat modest and forward- 
looking review, with excellent articles and 
photographs. 


DAS MUNSTER. Verlag Schnell & Steiner, 
Munich, Germany. Edited by Dr Hugo Schnell, 
Béhmerwaldplatz 10, Munich 27. Published every 
second month. 

The coverage of this review is wide, including 
both historical and modern art and architec- 
ture. Emphasis, however, is placed upon con- 
temporary and living art. 


FEDE E ARTE. Palazzo della Cancelleria Aposto- 
lica, Piazza della Cancelleria, Rome. $9.00 a year. 

Founded in 1951 by the late Cardinal Celso 
Costantini, this publication is now under the 
direction of Monsignor Giovanni Fallani, presi- 
dent of the Pontifical Commission for Sacred 
Art. Begun with a rather conservative apprecia- 
tion of events in religious arts of today, the 
editorial policy has now broadened, and each 
issue gives space to the evolution of “modern” 
art and architecture throughout the world. 
The recent issue, number 4, 1959; contains five 
articles (in Italian and English) and many illus- 
trations devoted to what is happening in the 
United States. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS. Published monthly at 
The Octagon, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $4.00 a year. 

Both the pastor and the lay reader will find 
this publication of interest, as it deals with the 
professional side of architecture, and they will 
find in each issue material that can qualify or 
clear up many matters that might otherwise 
prove puzzling to the average non-professional 
reader. 


L-ARCHITECTURE FRANGAISE. — Published 
monthly, 14 rue de LP Université, Paris vit., France 
$12.50 a year. 

Deals with all phases of architecture; a com- 
panion piece to the Architectural Forum and 
Architectural Record. 


LART SACRE. Published monthly. Editions du 
Cerf, 29 Boulevard LaTour-Maubourg, Paris vit. 
12 francs. 

Founded by G. Mollard, Joseph Picard, and 
L. Salavin, this publication became widely 
known through the editorship of Fathers Cou- 
turier and Regamy (1937-1954) which coin- 
cided with the building of the churches at 
Assy, Vence, Audincourt, Ronchamp, in which 
artists of great talent were given a long-awaited 
opportunity. In recent years, under the editor- 
ship of Fathers Capellades and Cocagnac, the 
publication continues its crusade for the resto- 
ration of sound canons of religious art. 


LITURGICAL ARTS. Published quarterly by the 
Liturgical Arts Society, 7 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y. $6.00 a year. 

Founded in 1931, this quarterly has devoted 
its efforts to the spreading of sound canons of 
religious art and architecture of our times. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. Published 
monthly at 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Professional subscription $5.00 a year. 

Another professional publication devoted to 
all aspects of the architecture of today. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. Published 
monthly at 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster 
SW 1, England. $10.50 a year. 

An excellent publication which will keep you 
informed of events on the world of architecture 
in England and the Commonwealth countries. 


We add here one diocesan paper which pre- 
sents many excellent features of definite inter- 
est to those concerned with matters liturgical 
and artistic. It is “on the beam” of this bib- 
liography: 

THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER. Diocese of 
Davenport, Iowa. 

This diocesan paper, which is now edited by 
the Right Reverend B. L. Barnes (until re- 
cently by the excellent journalist Donald 
McDonald), has the following fine characteris- 
tics: the format is pleasing, for the printing and 
spacing are uniform and not overly accentu- 
ated; the headlining and highlighting of col- 
umns are reserved, but effective; in addition, 
one can only be grateful for the moderate and 
discriminating use of advertising. This news- 
paper is outstanding for its extensive and sig- 
nificant literary, art, and music coverage, but 
there is, above all, a thorough coverage of 
liturgical and theological events of worldwide 
scope. In summary, the Davenport Catholic 
Messenger is most remarkable for its unmistak- 
ably catholic and religious purpose. 
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CHECK LIST OF LITURGICAL 
PERIODICALS 


ALTAR AND HOME. Monthly. P. 32. Volume 
27. The Reverend Maur Burbach, OS B, editor. 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri. $2.00 a 
pear. 

A family magazine devoted to the full 
liturgical apostolate. 


AMBROSIUS. Italian. Monthly. Pp. 80. Volume 
80. The Reverend Enrico Cattaneo, editor. Milan, 
Piazza Fontana 2. 2,000 lire a_year. 

A pastoral-liturgical journal, with particular 
emphasis on the Ambrosian rite. 


AMEN, English. Quarterly. Pp. 8-16. Volume 15. 
Irwin St John Tucker, editor. The Vernacular So- 
ciety, Inc. Box 1791, Chicago go, Illinois. $2.00 a 
pear. 


ARCHIV FUR LITURGIEWISSENSCHAFT. 
German, with occasional French or English contri- 
butions. Appears irregularly: six volumes since 1950. 
Successor to Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 
(volumes 1-15, 1921-1941). Published by the Abbot 
Herwegen Institute for liturgical and monastic re- 
search. Dom Emmanuel v. Severus, O S B, editor. 
Regensburg, Germany. Verlag Friedrich Pustet. 
Price per volume varies from about $5.00 to $9.00 
according to number of pages. 

Scholarly essays, and extensive critical re- 
views of liturgical books and major articles. 


ARTE CRISTIANA. Quarterly. Pp. 20. Volume 48. 
Published by the Society of Friends of Christian Art 
and Associated with the National Centro di Azione 
Liturgica. Monsignor Giacomo Bettoli, editor. 
Milam. Scuola Beato Angelico, Viale San Gimig- 
nano, 19. 3,500 lire per year. 

An illustrated review of liturgical art. 


BIBEL UND LITURGIE. German. Bi-monthly. 
Pp. 48. Volume 26. The Reverend Norbert W. Has- 
linger, editor. Stift Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Aus- 
tria. 48 schillings a year. 

A biblical-liturgical journal for those who 
have the cure of souls and for the active laity. 


BIBLE ET VIE CHRETIENNE. French. Bi- 
monthly. Pp. 96. Volume 31. Dom Irénée Fransen 
and Dom Pierre Van den Eynde, editors. Paris, 66 
rue Bonaparte (6). Casterman. $4.75 a year. 

A biblical review, with a major section in 
each issue devoted to the liturgy; published 
under the direction of the Abbey of Maredsous. 


CAECILIA, English. Quarterly. Pp. 48. Volume 87. 
The Reverend Francis Schmitt, editor. 3558 Cass 
Street, Omaha 31, Nebraska. $3.00 a year. 

Devoted to the liturgical music apostolate. 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER. English. 
Quarterly. Pp. 48. Volume 46. The Reverend Rich- 
ard Gonder, editor. roth and Scull Streets, Box 37, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. $2.75 a year. 

The official bulletin of the Society of Saint 
Gregory of America. Devoted to the liturgy 
and sacred music. 


THE EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY. 
English. Quarterly. Pp. 48. Volume 13. Ramsgate, 
England, Saint Augustine's Abbey. (American 
agent: The secretary, C.N.E.W.A., 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. $2.40 a year. 

Devoted to furthering an understanding of 
the Eastern Churches and Liturgies. 


EGLISE QUI CHANTE. French. Monthly. Pp. 
32. Volume 4. The Reverend D. Julien, editor. Paris 
(6), 31, rue de Fleurus. $3.50 a year. 

A magazine devoted to sacred music for the 
people. 


EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE. Latin, as well 
as principal modern languages. Bi-monthly. Pp. 80. 


Volume 74. The Reverend A. Bugnini, C. M. editor. , 


Rome, via Pompeo Magno, 21. $5.00 a _year. 
Authoritative and scholarly journal on the 
liturgy. 


ERBE UND AUFTRAG (formerly BENEDIK- 
TINISCHE MONASTSCHRIFT ) German. Bi- 
monthly. Pp. 80. Volume 36. Dom Paulus Gordan, 
OS B, editor. Erzabtei Beuron, Hohenz., Germany. 
12 DM a year. 

A publication devoted to monastic and 
liturgical spirituality. 


GOOD WORK (formerly The Catholic Art quar- 
terly). English. Pp. go. Volume 23. Graham Carey, 
editor. 53 Ridgewood Road, Buffalo 20, New York. 
$5.00 a year. 

The official bulletin of the Catholic Art 
Association. 


HEILIGER DIENST. German. Quarterly. Pp. 40. 
Volume 14. Dr P. Anselm Schwab, OS B, editor. 
Erzabtei Saint Peter, Salzburg, Austria. 36 schil- 
lings a year. 

The organ of the Institutum Liturgicum, 
Salzburg; pastoral-liturgical. 


HET OFFER. Dutch. Bi-monthly. Pp. 24. Vol- 
ume 66. Premonstratensian Fathers of the Abbey of 
Berne, Heeswijk, N. Br., Holland, editors. N. V. 
Gooi en Sticht, Vaartweg 51, Hilversum, Holland. 
4.50 florins. 

Devoted to the worship of the Church. 


IRENIKON. French. Quarterly. Pp. 136. Volume 
33. Prieuré, Chevetogne, Belgium. $3.80 a pear. 

Devoted to theological, historical, and liturg- 
ical studies of the Eastern Churches and rites; 
extensive book reviews. 


KYRIOS. Spanish. Quarterly. Pp. 60. Volume 3. 
The Reverend Agustin Born, editor. Sociedad San 
Gregorio, Reconquista 336, p. 4 K, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. $2.00 a year. 

Pastoral-liturgical and biblical. 


LITURGIA. Spanish. Monthly. Pp. 32. Volume 
15. PP. Benedictinos, Abadia de Silos, Burgos. 
$2.00 a year. 

Pastoral-liturgical. 


LITURGIE ET VIE CRETIENNE. French. 
Bi-monthly. Pp. 48. Number 17. The Reverend 
Gaston Fontaine, C RIC, editor. 1450-est, boule- 
vard Saint-Joseph, Montreal 34, P.Q. Canada. 
$3.00 a year. 

Pastoral-liturgical. 


LITURGIE UND MONCHTUM. German. 
Semi-annual. Pp. 126. Number 26. The Reverend 
Theodor Bogller, OS B, editor. Verlag Ars Litur- 
gica, Abtei Maria Laach, Rheinland, Germany. 
$1.25 each number. 

Each issue is a collection of essays on a 
specific topic; a scholarly rather than popular 
approach to questions of pastoral liturgy and 
spiritual and monastic life. 


LITURGISCHES JAHRBUCH. German. Quar- 
terly. Pp. 64. Volume 10. Dr Ferdinald Kolbe, 


editor. Aschendorff, Miinster i.W. Germany. $3.5 
ar. ; 

, Organ of the national Liturgisches Institut, : 

Trier. Pastoral-liturgical. i ' 


LITURGY. English. Appears four times a year 
Pp. 8-16. Volume 4. The Reverend William 3. 
Leonard, S.7., editor. The Liturgical Conference, 
Elsberry, Missourt. 

Bulletin of the Liturgical Conference. 


LUMEN VITAE. English edition. Quarterly. Pp. 
200. Volume 15. The Reverend G. Delcuve, S.J. 
editor. 184, rue Washington, Brussels, Belgium, 
(American agent: The Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Maryland.) $6.00 a year. 

International review of religious education, 
including considerable matter of liturgical 


interest. : 
LA MAISON-DIEU. French. Quarterly. P. 178. 
Number 61. Canon A. G. Martimort and The 
Reverend A. M. Roguet, editors. Les Editions 
Cerf, 29, Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris (7 
France. 13 francs. 

Organ of the Centre de Pastorale Li 
gique. Pastoral-liturgical; scholarly theologic 
and historical studies. 


MEDIATOR. English. Appears five times a year 
Pp. 6-8. Published by the Sacramental Apostol 
of the Archdiocese of Boston. The Reverend Shawn 
Sheehan, editor. The Sacramental Apostolate, 
Mount-Auburn Street, Cambridge, 38, Massachu- 
setts. $1.00 a year. 

Pastoral and catechetical liturgy. 


MUSIQUE ET LITURGIE. French. Bi-monthl 
Pp. 48. Number 73. The Reverend P. F. Picar 
editor. 63, rue du Général de Gaulle, Saint Leu-la 
Fret, (Seine-et-Oise) France. $4.00 a year. 

An international review of religious music. 


NOTES DE PASTORALE LITURGIQUE. 
French. Appears five times a year. Pp. 48. Number 26. 
Les Editions du Cerf, 28, boulevard La tour-Mau- 
bourg, Paris (7), France. $7 Francs a year. 

Organ of the Centre de Pastorale Litur- 
gique; pastoral-liturgical. 


ORA ET LABORA. Portuguese. Bi-monthly. P. 
50. Volume 7. Dom Gabriel de Sousa, O S B, editor 
Mosteiro de Singeverga, Negrelos, Portugal. 
escudos a year. 

Pastoral-liturgical. 


PARISH AND PEOPLE (Anglican). English. 

Quarterly. Pp. 24. Volume 26. Kenneth G. Packard, 

secretary. Lower Heyford Rectory, Oxford, England. 

6 shillings a_year. : 
Pastoral-liturgical. 


PAROISSE ET LITURGIE. French. Bi-montihly. 
Pp. &p. Volume 42. Canon Borlée and Dom Thierry 
Maertens, editors. Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges, 
Belgium. $4.00 a year. 

Pastoral-liturgical; each issue has catecheti- 
cal, biblical and homiletic supplements. 


PAROISSE ET MISSION. French. Appears ir- 
regularly, averaging two issues a year. Pp. 130. 
Number 11. The Reverend F. Connan, editor. Asso- 
ciation Philippe Néri, 4, rue des Prétres Saint- 
Séverin, Paris (6). 

Deals with problems of parish sociology, with 
full attention to spiritual and liturgical prin- 
ciples. 
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SRIODICA DE RE MORALI, CANONICA, 
URGICA. Latin. Quarterly. Pp. 125. Volume 
b. Published by the faculty of the Gregorian Uni- 
rsity, Piazza della Pilotta 4, Rome. $8.00 a year. 
Scholarly studies and commentaries. 


ROCEEDINGS OF THE LITURGICAL 
‘EEKS. English. Annual since 1940. Pp. 150-200. 
“he Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Missourt. 
3.00 a copy. : 

Contains the talks and discussions of the 
iturgical Weeks sponsored by the North 
merican Liturgical Conference. 


BS QUESTIONS LITURGIOUES ET PA- 
SSTALES. French. Quarterly. Pp. 96. Volume 
», Dom P. Bruylants and Dom F. Candenbroucke, 
tors. Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges, Belgium. 
3.00 a year. 
~ Chiefly historical and theological; extensive 
bibliographies and summaries of liturgical 
pooks and articles. 


ESPONSE (Lutheran). English. Semi-annual. 
p. 48. Volume 1. Dr Johannes Riedel, editor. 2375 
omo Avenue, Saint Paul 8, Minnesota. $1.75 a 
ar. 

The organ of the Lutheran Society for wor- 
ship, music, and the arts. 

REVISTA LITURGICA ARGEN TINA. Spanish. 
Bi-monthly. Pp. 32. Volume 25. The Right Reverend 
Abbot Dom Andres Azcarate, O S B, editor. Abadia 
de San Benito, Villanewa 955, suc. 26, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. $2.00 a_year. 
 Pastoral-liturgical. 


REVISTA LITURGICA. Italian. Bi-monthly. 
Pp . 64. Volume 47. Dom Mauro Cignitti, editor. 
Pp. Benedettini, Finalpia (Savona) Italy. 2.200 lire 
| per year. 

__ The organ of the national Centro di Azione 
Liturgica. Pastoral-liturgical. 

ae 


SACRIS ERUDIRI. Latin and chief modern lan- 
guages. Annual. Pp., average volume, goo. Volume 
ro, Saint Pietersabdij, Steenbrugge, Belgium. Price 
varies according to size of volume. 

Scholarly liturgical studies. 

SPONSA REGIS. English. Monthly. Pp. 32. Vel- 
ume 31. The Reverend Kilian McDonnell, OS B, 


_ editor. Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
ae. 50 a year. 

_ Devoted to the spiritual interests of Sisters; 
with articles of liturgical and artistic interest. 


| IZDSCHRIFT VOOR LITURGIE. Flemish. 
Bi-monthly. Pp. 64. Volume 44. Dom Ambrosius 

| Verheul, O S B, editor. Abdij Affligem, Hekelgem, 

a elgium. 110 Belgian francs a year. 

Organ of the Dutch-Flemish liturgical con- 

- ference; pastoral-liturgical. 


Iw, 


"UNA SANCTA (Lutheran) English. Quarterly. 
Pp. 32. Volume 17. The Reverend Glenn C. Stone, 
if editor. Una Sancta Press, Ridgefield Park, New 
_ Gersey. $2.00 a year. 

~ Published in the interests of the life and 
_ worship of the Lutheran Church. 
+ 
- VIGILIAE CHRISTIANAE. French, English, 
German. Quarterly. Pp. 64. Volume 14. Dr Christine 
_ Mokrmann et al, editors. North Holland Publishing 
~ Company, Amsterdam (C.) Holland. $4.00 a year. 
A review of early Christian life and language, 


with frequent philogical regearches of great 
importance for liturgical studies. 


= 


. 


WORSHIP (formerly Orate Fratres). English. Ten 
issues a year. Pp. 64 Volume 34. The Reverend 
Godfrey L. Diekmann, O'S B, editor. The Liturgical 
Press. Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
$4.00 a year. 

Pastoral-liturgical. A special scripture section 
in each issue. 


Quite a number of other periodicals might be 
mentioned which consistently carry matter of 
liturgical interest, among them: Anima (Seelsor- 
geinstitut, University of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land); The Furrow (Maynooth Seminary, Ire- 
land); Herder-Korrespondenz (Herder, Freiburg 
i. Br., Germany); Life of the Spirit (Black- 
friars Publications, London, England); Revue 
des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques (Le 
Saulchoir, Etoilles, S-&-O., France); La Vie 
Spirituelle (Editions du Cerf, Paris); Zeitschrift 
fur katholische Theologie (Innsbruck, Austria). 


MUSIC 


Blanton, Joseph Edward. THE ORGAN IN 
CHURCH DESIGN. Albany, Texas. Venture 
Press. 1957: 

This is a “must” book — “must” reading for 
all interested in pipe organs, and “‘must”’ own- 
ing for those involved in any way in designing, 
building, and installing them. It is a large vol- 
ume, not inexpensive, but worth every bit of 
the cost. Its almost five hundred pages are 
equally divided between text and illustrations, 
and both are excellent. The text is first a short 
discussion of the nature of the organ as a musi- 
cal instrument, and then a complete, readable, 
and very interesting survey of the organ as 
a feature of church architecture. The first 
sixty-five pages, on “The Organ as an Instru- 
ment,” are the finest exposition available to 
the non-organist of what an organ does and 
how it does it; the second part, on the architec- 
tural qualities of the instrument is sound organ 
building and sound architecture. The illustra- 
tions — five hundred and fifty in number — 
are of first quality and show instruments of 
every age and nationality. Once again, this is 
a “must” book. 


Davidson, Archibald T. CHURCH MUSIC. 
Cambridge: Hcrvard University Press. 1952. 

Church music in general is here discussed by 
a man revered on the American musical scene 
for his work at Harvard University. There are 
only six chapters in the book — really six small 
essays — on “The Nature of Music and of 
Church Music’’; “Technical Differences be- 
tween Sacred and Secular Music’; The Present 
State of Church Music”; “Church Music and 
Reality”; “The Music of Humility and Con- 
fidence”; and ‘Church Music and Imagina- 
tion.” These are not concerned exclusively 
with the music of the Catholic Church, but 
the points made apply to us as well as to others. 
The second chapter, on the difference between 
sacred and secular music, is especially fine 
because it manages to put down in layman’s 
language things that even a professional may 
find difficult to explain. 


Hume, Paul. CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC. 
New York. Dodd, Mead and Co. 1956: 

By now this book is well-known in Catholic 
music circles, and its author even more so. Its 
listing here is a reminder rather than a first 
notice. It is a critic’s survey of music in the 
Catholic churches and schools of America, 
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written in newspaper columnist style with full 
discussion of what is done, by whom, and why. 
Choirs, congregations, boy choirs, wedding 
music, music in schools, are a few of the sub- 
jects treated. The author is discerning and 
capable in his treatment of the present scene, 
and imaginative in his very helpful suggestions. 
The many appendices are a further help to 
prie ts and church musicians. The only feature 
of the book not to be recommended is the 
tendency toward carping and ridicule. It is a 
blemish in an otherwise excellent book. 


Jamison, James Blaine. ORGAN DESIGN AND 
APPRAISAL. New York. H. W. Gray Company, 
Inc. 1959: 

“J write as an individual on a factual, not 
a partisan basis. I say what I believe — and 
what I choose. Some things have long needed 
to be said.” This quotation from the end of Mr 
Jamison’s preface gives us the tone of his book. 
It is a warm, personal presentation of an organ 
designer’s principles and procedures. Its three 
sections are on “Tonal characteristics,” “A 
Minimum All-Purpose American Organ,” 
and “How to Tell a Good Organ from a Poor 
One.” There is a fair share of opinion nie —— 
opinion based on years of sound experience in 
one of America’s fine organ firms, opinion 
that does not demand agreement, but does 
command respectful consideration. At the 
present time, when the principles of tonal 
structure are undergoing such thorough ex- 
amination and revision, a book such as this is 
an encouragement to sensible thinking and a 
check on extremism. 


Mytych, the Reverend Joseph F. DIGES 1 Og 
CHURCH LAW ON SACRED MUSIC. Toledo, 
Ohio, Gregorian Institute of America. 1959- 

All the laws of the Church will not make a 
note of music. Yet music is an integral part of 
our prayer life, and since that prayer life must 
be an ordered one, laws are necessary. This 
compendium is unique. It is a digest of all 
eccles astical laws on church music from the 
Motu Proprio of 1903 to the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites in 1958, includ- 
ing the decrees of the Congregation. The mate- 
rial is presented in topic form, with a “norm” 
stating the general law, and then a “com- 
mentary” giving the particular statutes on the 
same topic and pertinent applications. Sources 
are fully quoted for each item, and the actual 
wording of the source is preserved wherever 
possible. 


Nicholson, Dom David, O S B. SINGING IN 
GOD’S EAR. New York. Desclée Company. 1959- 

As you might gather from the almost ir- 
reverent title, this is an informal book. Dom 
David trains the monks and the diocesan semi- 
narians at Mount Angel Abbey, in Oregon, 
and he has written a sort of handbook for the 
instruction, direction, and performance of 
Gregorian chant. But for all the informality 
of style, the material is sound, and practical, 
too. Dom David is able to write very directly 
about the problems of singing plainsong, and 
many choir directors and teachers will be 
comforted to read that their difficulties are not 
theirs alone, and reassured to find solutions 
and suggestions worked out for them. 


O’Connell, 7.B. SACRED M USIC AND LIT- 
URGY. Westminster, Maryland. The 


Press. 1959: 
This valuable book contains an English 


Newman. 
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translation of the 1958 Instruction of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites concerning sacred 
music and sacred liturgy, and a commentary 
as well, all prepared by Father J. B. O’Connell, 
the renowned English authority on liturgy and 
rubrics. The translation is clear and readable, 
and the commentary sober, thorough and prac- 
tical. References are constantly made to previ- 
ous legislation, so that a complete picture is 
presented to the reader of the points in the 
Instruction and their background. The ten- 
page resumé at the end of the book of what is 
ordered, forbidden, permitted, and desired — 
liturgically and then musically —is the most 
logical summary of the Instruction available. 
It is a fine checklist for present procedures and 
a ground plan for future action. 


Sumner, William Leslie. THE ORGAN. London. 
Macdonald & Co., Ltd. Second edition. 1955. 


This work is the most recent treatment of 
the evolution, construction, and use of the or- 
gan. The first edition appeared in 1952, and a 
revision came three years later. Admittedly it 
is a technical book, but not so much so that it 
could not be consulted with profit by a priest, 
organist, or architect concerned with the in- 
stalling of a new organ or the renovating of an 
old one. The glossary of organ stops is not very 
large but it is more than adequate, and the 
discussion of the principles of present-day de- 
sign and construction is clear and inclusive. 
The book comes from England, but the author 
knows the American organ field very well. 


THE PEOPLE’S PART IN THE PARISH 
HIGH MASS. Film strip and tape recording. Bos- 
ton. McLaughlin and Reilly Company, 1959. 

Many priests and choir directors will wel- 
come this audio-visual aid for teaching the peo- 


STAR OF VERMONT 
In the flag of the Free 


ple their part of the sung mass according ae 
1958 Instruction of the Sacred Congregatic 
of Rites. It does not take the place of viva ve 
explanation and training, but it is the be 
material available when a substitute must I 
used. It was originally prepared for the 19° 
liturgical week at Notre Dame, and includ 
an informal discussion-instruction on particip: 
tion, followed by a straightforward teaching « 
the congregational parts of the mass. Th 
packet includes, in addition to the film stri 
and the tape, a copy of the 1958 Instructio 
with a commentary by the Reverend William. 
Leonard, S J and a work plan for presentin 
the material in seven steps during a parish | 
turgical week, or one night a week for sey 
weeks. It can be used equally well with a 
or large groups. It is particularly useful in trai 
ing parish societies to become focal points f 
the participation program in the parish. 


Proudly, of old, stood the men of our mountains, 
Firm against forces by Tyranny hurled; 
And while their blood dyed our streamlets and fountains, 
Freedom and Unity’s standard unfurled. 


Their noble sacrifice, 
One star shall symbolize 
While our brave banner floats o’er land and sea. 
Long may its silvery light 
Beam as a beacon bright — 
Star of Vermont in the Flag of the Free. 


Loyal to thee are thy sons, strong and tender; 
White Bride of Winter, frost-jeweled and cold, 
Spirit of Springtime, in green-mantled splendor, 
Queenly, in Autumn’s dull crimson and gold. 

Our proud inheritance; 

Faith, Freedom, Competence, 
Hold we in trust for the ages to be. 

And shall thy silvery light 

Symbol the faith we plight — 
Star of Vermont in the Flag of the Free. 

THE REVEREND J. A. LYNCH | 


(Published in The Vermonter, the State magazine, and later s 1 

A z et to music.) Father Lynch was o the pi 
priests of Vermont. Born at Wheelock he was ordained in 1897. He became pastor at Waterbury sus aces 
Pittsford, and White River Function, where he died at the age of seventy-five in 1943. ; fs 
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PIAZZA, 1955. 

Engraving, 1134 x 1534 by Rudy Pozzatti- 

Born: Telluride, Colorado, January 1925.. 

University of Colorado, B F A, 1948; M F A, 1950. 

Studied under Emilio Amero, Max Beckmann and Ben Shahn. 
Taught at the University of Colorado; University of Nebraska; 
Yale-Norfolk Summer Art School. 

At present associate professor at Indiana University. 

Numerous awards and one-man exhibitions. 

Mr Pozzati’s work can be found in many collections in the 


Courtesy Weyhe Gallery United States and in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
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Bartholomew, Thaddeus, 
Thomas, Matthew, 
Peter, James the greater, 
Andrew, John the Baptist. 
James the Lesser, 

Philip, Simon, Jude. 
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The Right Reverend William Smits, V.F. 
Mark F. Pfaller Associates, Inc., Architects 


Saint Mary’s Church 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin 
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1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS 


Bernard O. Gruenke 
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CHALICE OF BEATEN STERLING SILVER 


LOUIS F. GLASIER 


143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-5929 


Stations of the cross in enamel 11%’ x 2’! 


Mother of Sorrows monastery 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


BROTHER CAJETAN BAUMANN, F AI A 


¢ 


Gilles Beaugrand 


‘ 4 
Designed and_executed by NCORPORATED 


ADRIAN HAMERS Silversmiths 
18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


(BEekman 3-1916-1917) 846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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DESIGNERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


Pauly, Hauck & Welch, architects 


Bishop Turner High School, 


BISHOP'S HERALDIC INSIGNIA 


ARMENTO 


ARCHITECTURAL ARTS 
257 East Delavan Avenue, Buffalo 8, New York 


be ir er ir ie 


WILLET 


STALNED, GLASS 
Su Dts 


ALSO 


CEMENT WINDOWS 
AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


3900 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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CaleAts S ler) | ED DelERSEa Gr IOnRey, 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 
Likowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 
Armento Metal Arts Company, 257 East Delavan Avenue, 
Buffalo 8, New York. 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q.., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Louis F. Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 
Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 
Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. GC. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y- 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York Hal aN MG 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, IN, 
Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 
Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York NG Xe 


VESTMENTS 
Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, INDY es 
Katharine Morgan Terry, 102 Prince Street, Bordentown, 
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The sixteen windows of the Lady Chapel set forth the 
theology of the historical and doctrinal teaching of 
the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption. Each 


wall is treated as a single composition unified by 


connected panels of color. The background glass 
combines sapphire and deep blue with figures and 
symbols in a full gamut of rich colors. 


Baltimore, Maryland. The 


Virgin Mary, 


of the Blessed 
.D., Archbishop, 


Cathedral of the Assumption 
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dy, Architects 


Maginnis & Walsh & Kenne 


Most Rev. Francis J. Keough, D 


